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Apply the Constitution 


ITH THE NATION, according to Theodore 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
facing a crisis as serious as any in its history, due 
to the coal strike; with the railroad combatants 
getting into uglier and uglier moods, the people 
are looking to the Government to make good the 
guarantee of protection under the Constitution. 
There is hint of national control. If such action 
is taken, it will be loyally supported by the citizens 
of America, who are thinking more about their 
coal-bins, and conveyance to their doors of neces- 
sities, than about farming out of contracts, adjusted 
wages, hours, and right to organize. After all, 
the issue on which the two great strikes hinge are 
localized, and directly affect but a small minority. 
The Government has taken obligation to protect 
its citizens. In the summer of 1894 when a “sym- 
pathetic” railroad strike tied up the roads, and in- 
volved a property loss of $800,000,000, Grover 
Cleveland, the President, ordered out United States 
troops, justifying his action by the need of sus- 
taining the United States mail service and pro- 
tecting life and property threatened by mob 
violence. Vigorous opposition developed to the 
President’s drastic action, but Cleveland was firm, 
and the trouble was allayed. 

Had these troubles occurred during the Presi- 
dency of Theodore Roosevelt they would have been 
quickly and effectively settled. At the time of the 
great anthracite coal strike of 1902, the country 
found itself in much the same situation that it finds 
itself to-day. Roosevelt, who was then President, 
acted swiftly and with decision. The trouble- 
makers, fully aware of the quality of the man they 
had to deal with, capitulated. Had operators and 
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Constitution, and operated the mines with regular 
troops. His plans were completely made. He had 
received the consent of ex-President Cleveland to 
head an arbitration commission which should in- 
vestigate the strike and report the proper action 
to take. He had also appointed the other members 
of the commission. As soon as Cleveland should 
have handed in his report, whether operators or 
miners agreed or not, the commission’s findings 
were to be enforced by a detachment of United 
States soldiers, the command of which had already 
been intrusted to Major-General Schofield. The 
plan proposed by the President for a settlement 
was adopted, but had it not been, Roosevelt would 
have thrown in the troops at once; and he would 
have been supported by public sentiment. Both 
strikers and owners knew this, and concluded to 
arbitrate. 

The Nation feels safer when it knows that it has 
for a President a person of firmness, decision, and 
courage to act. It respects such a man and sup- 
ports him. There are times in the histories of 
nations when he who has been chosen leader, to 
avert a dangerous crisis must for the moment be- 
come a dictator. Both Cleveland and Roosevelt 
faced such a crisis, and each had the strength of 
purpose to successfully cope with it. If the time 
is at hand or is to come for Harding to use the 
authority conferred upon him in similar fashion, 
let him profit by their example. 


Much-Advertised Island 


TAR ISLAND and the Isles of Shoals have been 

more widely pictured and written about this 
summer, perhaps, than at any time in their history. 
THE REGISTER early saw the news value of the pres- 
ent and past history of the islands and published 
an illustrated article. In the weeks that have 
followed, pictures of “Uncle” Oscar Laighton, the 
famous stone church, and the candle-light proces- 
sional have appeared in at least four Boston papers. 
The Boston Transcript has given generous space 
to reports of the conferences. Full-page articles 
with illustrations have been used by the editors of 
the Boston Sunday Globe and the Boston Sunday 
Herald. All this means that the attention of the 
public is being centered on the remarkable religious 
conferences held there by Unitarians and Congrega- 
tionalists. 

Judging from this advertising, and the success 
this year of the conferences and institutes, another 
season the accommodations of the island will be 
severely taxed. The present method of transporta- 
tion from Portsmouth to Star Island is entirely 
inadequate. A regular line of two boats should 
be established, each larger than the Sightseer. For 
seven miles the course lies across the open Atlantic. 
Severe storms make the passage dangerous for a 
boat the size of the present one. Many applications 
had to be refused because all the rooms at the 
Oceanic Hotel had been taken. Those who wish 


miners not. submitted to the plan proposed, Roese--_ to spend a week at. Star Island should be allowed 


velt would have used the powers given him by the 


“the privilege, and should be sure of a safe and swift 
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passage thither. In the year that intervenes, there 
will be time and opportunity to thoroughly canvass 
the situation and adequately provide for the deluge 
of delegates that will surely sweep the islands next 
summer. 


} How Much Longer? 
aN PHRASE is used in evangelical circles that 
means much more than it says. The phrase 
is “gospel-hardened.” A gospel-hardened audience 
is an audience that has had the gospel of repentance 
preached to it so long that it listens with apathy 
and disinclination to act. When we tell the Ameri- 
can people now that nearly a million men, women, 
and children have been massacred and starved in 
Armenia in the last seven years,—because the 
people have heard of the Armenian atrocities so 
often, they listen with indifference. However, 
when they are told that the Armenians will be 
exterminated in seven years more unless Christian 
governments intervene to save the remnant, they 
become a little more interested. 

A short time ago, as a result of international 
fear and wrangling, Turkey was given control again 

of Armenia. The Turks at once went into that 
devoted country, and encouraged by the pitiable 
weakness of international councils began to burn, 
torture, and kill with unexampled ferocity. The 
horrors endured by the Christians of Armenia have 
had no parallel in the history of Christian persecu- 
tion. As much as has been published in the public 
prints, the half has not been told because it could 
not be told. Individuals, aroused by the tales of 
suffering, have responded generously with contri- 
butions of funds, food, clothing, and hospital sup- 
plies. It is well to go in as an angel of mercy 
after the battle, but it would have been infinitely 
better to have prevented the battle. The way, and 
the sole way, to save Armenia is by authority of 
government ; so far, no nation has had the courage 
to dare international suspicion and assume a man- 
date over the helpless victim, although the United 
States was requested to, and would have received 
wide support had it assumed the responsibility. 

Protests have been made and resolutions drawn 
up recently by various Christian bodies, including 
both the Northern and Southern Baptist Conven- 
tions, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, the United Presbyterian Assembly, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Na- 

‘tional Council of the Congregational Church. 
Other bodies will soon take similar action. These 
-church organizations represent several million 
American citizens, and a very powerful section of 
the national life. The Federal Council of Churches 
has just drawn up the following memorial which 
well represents Christian feeling, and has presented 
it to the Department of State: 

“The American public has given millions of dol- 
lars to save the remnants of this shattered race, 
in confidence that they will be given a protected 
home. This remarkable response to a nation’s need 

_ will be lost if these promises are not fulfilled. 
America cannot escape her responsibility upon the 
ground of non-membership in the League. Our 
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vast relief contributions—the cause of humanity— 
and our own moral welfare require more than ex- 
pressions of sympathy. Action is demanded.” 

It is clear beyond possibility of question that 
Christians of this country demand of their rulers 
immediate and effective action. The time has 
passed when this Christian government can hope 
to escape the issue in the name of political expedi- 
ency. The time is rapidly nearing when it will be 
compelled to act in the name of outraged humanity. 


Notes 


Although the courageous mountaineers under 
General Bruce did not succeed in scaling the 29,000 
feet of Mount Everest, they gave the world an ex- 
ample of gallant endurance comparable to David 
Livingstone’s researches in Central Africa and 
Admiral Peary’s dashes for the North Pole. It is 
unlike the British temperament to give up the 
attempt; and we await word another season that 
these brave Englishmen, profiting by the experience 
of this year, will have succeeded in reaching the 
highest point of land on the globe. 


Ministers have been accused of being chiefly in- 
terested in those conferences in which their names 
figured as speakers. But ministers as well as lay- 
men require the inspiriting message that comes to 
those who wait and listen. Was it accidental that 
the only ministers who attended the conference of 
the Unitarian Summer Meetings Association at the 
Isles of Shoals this season were the speakers? In 
those sessions, there were opportunities for broad- 
ened range that rarely come to clergy or laity. The 
privileges of the Star Island conferences are excep- 
tional, as every minister will testify who has been 
there. 


Mahatma Gandhi, referred to by his multitude of 
followers as “The Christ of India,” explained his 
famous doctrine of non-coéperation in an interview 
held shortly after he had gone to prison fur the 
purpose of serving his six years’ sentence, as fol- 
lows: “When Christ says, ‘Give back to Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s,’ he is stating a law. In 
the incident, Christ enunciated the great law, which 
he exemplified all his life, of refusing to co-operate 
with evil. Neither will I co-operate with the Brit- 
ish Government, which is a corrupt government. 
Yet I only wish to destroy the Empire by creating 
a Commonwealth. I do not wish for complete sepa- 


ration from England; we have no right to wish for 


it. I ask only for a fellowship of free nations, 
joined together by the silver cords of love.” 


It is of the nature of manners to adapt myself 
to another, “to feel his psychological conditions,” 
as Professor Palmer says, “and square myself ac- 
cordingly.” How easy it is, in the will to adjust, 
to accept the opinion or attitude, to take on the 
color, of the other person, even when such a course 
is contrary to my true self. Such conduct makes 
good atmosphere for the drawing-room, but it 
shows the limitations inherent in the desire to 
please. 
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The Event of the Week 


Studying History in the Making 


the continent, came last week pointed urgings to 

America to do her duty to the world, as various 
experts on world-affairs interpret that duty. Speak- 
ing before the American Bar Association in San Fran- 
cisco, a distinguished Scotch jurist delivered a message 
that was well entitled to a hearing. That message 
was that the upbuilding of a body of world-law, a body 
of law that would guarantee the lives, the peace, and 
the legitimate interests, not of a group of nations, but 
of all nations, is the only hope of the world after a 
war in which all law was torn up and cast into the scrap- 
heap. And this duty of building up a body of world- 
law, pointed out this distinguished jurist, Lord Shaw 
of Dunfermline, is the special function of the peoples 
who in their past have been most noted for their re- 
spect for law—the “community of nations” known as 
the British Empire and the United States. Tle other 
message in the same tenor was delivered by distin- 
euished American, British, French, and other speakers 
in the sessions of the Institute of Politics, at Williams- 
town, on the Atlantic seaboard. The trend of the ad- 
dresses by these publicists, diplomats, students of inter- 
national affairs, and experts on finance was to bring 
home to the American brain and the American con- 
science the realization of the close community of the 
world’s interests, and to place upon solid ground the 
inference that it is to the vital interest of America to 
lend her powerful hand to the solution of the outstand- 
ing problem of the world—the solution of its problem 
of resuscitation and reconstruction after the war. 

Two such events in the same week place heavy em- 
phasis upon the change that is coming over the Ameri- 
can point of view, in the attitude of America toward 
the world. Such notable developments as the Institute 
of Politics, held in connection with Williams College, 
are illuminating indications of America’s slow but 
sure abandonment of her status as a hermit nation, 
a nation that concerns itself solely with its own affairs 
and recks not of the fate of the rest of the world. Dur- 
ing its two sessions last year and this the speakers 
before the Institute—men of affairs each in his own 
country—have laid before American students and be- 
fore the American people at large a wide variety of 
information on subjects geographically remote from 
America but which directly affect the happiness and 
the very life of America. The special phase of the 
work of the Institute that is of peculiar significance to 
America is the opportunity which it affords to the 
American student, and the American people as a whole, 
to study history—world-history—in the making. The 
proceedings of the Institute are opening to America 
pages of the current lives of other nations which it is 
vital for them to read. The amount of space which the 
press of the East, and especially of Boston and New 
York, is devoting to the discussions carried on at Wil- 
liamstown is a sure sign of the appreciation by editors 
of the growing fact that the American newspaper reader 
is seeking facts to which in a previous incarnation— 
the incarnation before the war—he was supremely 
indifferent. 

And the Institute with its impressive “round table” 
adjunct, is by no means partisan. During the war, 
and just after it, the little less than unanimous ten- 
dency of American psychology was to reject without 
qualification anything that the enemy nations had to 
say, as “propaganda,” and to accept equally without 
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qualification anything that associated nations had to 
say as simon-pure truth. Such a psychology was inevi- 
table during a state of active hostilities, for mental 
obfuscation is the prime accompaniment, and perhaps 
prime cause, of war. Three years after the war, at its 
first meetings, the Institute of Politics gave conquered 
nations full liberty to state their cases. It thus caused 
many Americans to unlearn much that they had learned 
from war propaganda that in many instances had ruth- 
lessly obliterated the dividing line—sometimes very 
narrow—between gruth and falsehood. In the present 
sessions the Institute is .carrying on the work of recon- 
ciliation on a larger scale. At the regular sessions, or 
at “round table” discussions, representatives of all the 
defeated nations have been granted an opportunity to 
speak the minds and the hearts of their respective 
peoples. 

And the amount and quality of the information fur- 
nished by the speakers in behalf of both camps—now 
merged into the common camp of humanity—is im- 
pressive. <A historian, by attending all the discussions 
at the Institute, could obtain all the necessary material, 
and at first hand, for a much-needed volume, or rather 
series of volumes, with some such comprehensive title 
as “The World After the War.” And all the informa- 
tion contained in such a work—we repeat it is much- 
needed—-would be amply documented, admirably 
authentic. 

Throughout the proceedings of the gathering of ex- 
perts at Williamstown, one note was plainly audible. 
That note gaye expression to the feeling of the world, 
with the sole exception of America,—perhaps with the 
sole exception of official, governing America,—that the 
active, if not leading, participation of America in 
world-reconstruction is imperatively needed if the 
world is to be reconstructed at all. Such has been the 
trend of feeling and opinion among speakers represent- 
ing all foreign nations, both victorious and defeated. 
The contact of minds at the conference has resulted in 
an appreciable contribution to the diagnosis of the 
ills that are jeopardizing the life of humanity by stress- 
ing this fact—a fact that is being increasingly felt 
by thinking Americans, who realize with growing 
clearness that America’s vital interests are indissolubly 
bound up with those of the rest of the world, victorious 
or defeated. 

But, apart from the stress that it has laid upon this 
basic feeling in the Old World, the Institute has proved 
its enormous usefulness as an expositor of facts. It 
has furnished to the American people a school—and 
an unprecedented school—of information, the kind 
of information that will, in the end, enable America 
to assume her place in the world with the backing of 
an informed public opinion. It is a truism to point 
out that the average English newspaper reader is much ° 
better informed on foreign affairs—and foreign affairs 
are the average Englishman’s home affairs—than the 
average American newspaper reader. The same can 
be said, in almost equal measure, of the average German 
reader and in less measure of the average French 
reader. At the period when America is preparing to 
emerge from its isolation as a conscious and active 
factor in the world’s affairs, education of the excellent 
sort supplied by the Institute of Politics is not only 
useful but essential. The pre-war history of the Ameri- 
can people is definitely closed. The post-war history 
has begun with opening of the period when the assas- 
sination of an archduke by a madman in an Austrian 
town irresistibly plunged the millions of America’s — 
man-power and the billions of her material power into 
the maelstrom. America must know the world for her: 
own protection. ST. 
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Tendencies Point to a Human Religion* 


Many Democracies, but One Community of Souls 


FRANK C. DOAN 


S YOU TALK with the man in the street, or as 
you read the magazines and books, the more 
serious ones that are pouring off the press every 

day, or as you come to the more serious problem-plays, 
for instance the Ibsen plays, or as you are drawn into 
the few churches the pews of which are actually over- 
flowing with living men and women, what are the de- 
mands that men are making of religion? Or what do 
they hope from the church as an organized institution 
of religion ? 

For one thing, many a man is expecting of religion 
that it shall heal him, shall heal his body of its diseases 
and his spirit of its fears and disturbances. If you 
go to any Christian Science church any Sunday morn- 
ing or any Wednesday evening, or visit a New Thought 
hall any afternoon or evening of any day in the week, 
you will find these places crowded to the doors with 
men and women who in their way really believe in 
God, a God who is alive with health and sanity and who 
is a very presence, and who is behind life in a man, 
and does cure his body of its diseases and does cure 
him of all his fears. If you visit the waiting-room of a 
psychoanalyst’s office any hour, you will find it crowded 
with men and women who have lost their grip on reality 
but cannot live in the world of phantasy that they have 
set up in its stead, and who go to the analyst as to 
one who has made of the institution of religion a fine 
art and a technique. If you look over the shoulder 
of a man reading a book in a street-car, as likely as 
not you will find it some book on mental hygiene. You 
go to a great conference like the recent conference of 
social workers in Providence, and you will find session 
after session of the department of social psychiatry 
crowded to the doors, and the other departments prac- 
tically deserted. One of the largest criminal courts 
in New York City has recently appointed a consulting 
psychologist on its staff. The head of a dispensary 
department in New York City has been considering 
similar action. 

In the great health centers of the country what is 
called mental re-education is very rapidly displacing 
the bromides and tonics with which the old-fashioned 
practitioner used to quiet his patient. The old- 
fashioned physician with his drugs and scalpel is being 
outnumbered by the new-fashioned spirit in preventive 
hygiene. A book of the day is the book “Methuselah, 
or, How to Live a Thousand Years—A_ Biological 
Pentateuch.” For those who are afraid of these cults 
_we have still left “A League for a Longer Life,” or 
whatever it is called, whose very modest claim is that 
they will teach us how to live one hundred years. 
Physical well-being, healthy-mindedness, religion, and 
care for sick souls! To put it all in a single phrase, 
men seem to be expecting of religion that it shall be an 
invigorating experience, releasing the pent-up energies, 
putting power into impotent men, curing a man of his 
sorrows, filling him up to the brim with the joy of life. 

Then, for another thing, men to-day in really as- 
tounding numbers are interested in the field of psychic 
research. It is amazing how many men are dabbling in 
the unseen, playing with the ouija-board and with 
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planchette, ete. Some of them are even trying their 
own hand.at automatic writing. Men are interested 
in this thing. The Sunday newspapers are full of it, 
magazines are full of it, and numbers of books about 
it are pouring off the presses. Hundreds of thousands 
of people are crowding into the lecture-halls. of Sir 
Oliver Lodge and Conan Doyle. Daring plays have 
been written and enacted, like “The Return of Peter 
Grimm,” staged by Belasco. The principal character 
was played by one of the greatest masters of the 
histrionic art this country has produced, David War- 
field. Men of distinction, like James, while never giv-. 
ing their approval to the logical conclusions of psychic 
research, have approved the persistency of scientific 
research societies in America and England, And to 
be fair, it ought to be said that a new spirit has 
entered into this field of scientific research since the 
shallow days of the Fox sisters. If you have talked 
with William James or with Hyslop, or have read books 
of the type of Mary Cameron’s book, you will under- 
stand what I am reporting. Thoughtful men of scien- 
tific habit of mind and training are beginning to wonder 
whether or not, as a matter of scientific fact, there may 
not be a fourth dimension to this three-dimensional 
world, yet another world as yet undiscovered and un- 
explored, timeless and spaceless, and very near, quite 
as near as the ceiling and the walls of these three- 
dimensional rooms in which we live, “nearer than 
hands and feet.” 

As for immortality, perhaps it is not a mere conjec- 
ture of official religion, not merely a refreshing gesture 
of professional preaching. Perhaps it is an inevitable 
fact. Perhaps we are going to live forever whether 
we want to or not. Maybe David and Jesus and Soc- 
rates and Buddha and Tolstoi and all the rest were 
right scientifically, and not in a vague and mystical 
sense, when they tried to tell all men of their generation 
that life is not food and raiment and wealth and power 
and position, or any of these things of the flesh, but is 
justice and love and good-will and these elements of 
the spirit. Hyslop told me one night, when I asked 
him several to me pertinent questions, that if one-half 
of all the claims that are made by psychic research 
to-day were to prove true, we should have to rewrite 
on broader lines all our ancient world-philosophies 
and rebuild on firmer foundations all political and 
industrial as well as religious human institutions. 
And above all, he said, we have to remember that the 
most real thing about a man is his soul. 

And finally, to come down to earth again, the most 
conspicuous among the many tendencies of to-day, and 
the one that holds promise of the most mighty results, 
is that world-wide movement of the spirit of man 
toward democracy of some sort or other. There are 
so many theories and so many alluring visions con- 
cerning democracy that the difficulty a thoughtful man 
has who is really in earnest about this thing is not to 
find a way out of the present world-wilderness, but 
how to choose, among the bewildering number of ways, 
the one that gives most promise of immediate and cer- 
tain results. Which shall it be? Shall it be paternal- 
ism, for example, such as Plato recommended, and 
after him Carlyle and many others, an aristocracy of 
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the wise patronizing the foolish? I know many men, 
not men who have some personal ax to grind, but 


honest and well-meaning men, who believe that a. 


benevolent autocracy such as they had in Russia is 
the best form of government for a human society in 
which there do exist and probably always will exist 
great inequalities of talent and mental endowment. 
Or shall it be just good old-fashioned political democ- 
racy which we have been trying in this country, the 
rule of the majority of voters with the consent, the 
sportsmanlike consent, of the minority? Or shall it 
be industrial democracy, a society of the workers of 
the world—“No work, no pay,” a government guided 
by efficient and wise factory managers where now we 
have inefficient and unwise politicians? Or shall it 
be single-tax, every man assured the full and free use 
of all the land on which he can profitably produce 
anything? 5 : 

Or shall it be socialism, government in possession 
of all the resources of the world and of all the agencies 
of production and distribution, saying that every man 
shall receive to the last cent the full product of his 
own industry whether of hand or brain? Or shall it 
be communism, in which each individual, just like 
every individual in a family, receives from the common 
goods of the community all that he will use or need 
in the full development of all his powers? Or shall 
it be just the kingdom of God, a society in which no 
man shall demand or so much as think of his own 
interests or his own goods, but in which each shall 
vie with all the other children in the great family 
of God in deeds of self-forgetting service and self- 
effacing love? 

These and I know not how many other visions of 
the coming democracy are being set forth to-day. 
To choose between them is the problem of earnest men. 
If we may carry out the figure, trying to choose be- 
tween them is like trying to choose between several 
great canvases all of which are beautiful. In the end 
you will probably choose according to your own taste 
or temperament. In either case you will have chosen 
wisely, for all are masterpieces. So it is, as it seems 
to me, in this matter of democracy. Democracy is 
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dawning everywhere, but men are seeing it from count- 
less points of view, each through his own eyes. But 


from every point of view it is beautiful and glorious. 


I have come to feel, if I may forsake my office of re- 
porter for a moment and venture to speak as a prophet, 
that I do not think it is going to make much difference 
a hundred years from now from which point of view 
you and I view the coming of the dawn. The important 
thing is that we shall greet it, that we shall not turn 
our backs on it or our faces against it, that we greet 
it and open our souls to the glory of it and our spirits 
to its enlightenment. If this small group here would 
do just that one simple human thing, all would be 
well with the world. 

There are several other tendencies, of course. For 
instance, the new heart of literature, instinct with the 
spirit of liberty and prophetic of the coming of democ- 
racy, in which men shall be free and happy and 
complete in their lives. If I should attempt to sum- 
marize these things which I have been reporting to 
you, it would be to say (and I want to use the word 
in its correct sense as well as in its generous sense) 
that it is all humanism from center to circumference, 
this new religion. Religion from now on is going to 
be absolutely human. It is going to be an invigorating 
and liberating experience in human life. It will re 
lease the hidden energies of men. It will put new 
life into humanity, body and soul. It is going to 
people the earth, yea, it is going to people the unknown 
from pole to pole of the starry universe, with the 
spirits of men who, though they be beyond the grave, 
are still alive, alive with the selfsame purpose of 
justice and the selfsame spirit of love which made 
them great here. And it is coming, a democracy, a 
world-democracy, yea, a universe-democracy of free 
and healthy and happy human beings. 

And God—what of God, do you ask? Well, God is 
just the spirit of it all, the life of it all, which from 
the beginning of time has been struggling toward this 
great end which is now about to come to pass, the 
community of human spirits, free over the length and 
breadth. and height and depth of this mysterious uni- 
verse in which our lives are set. 


Nonsense about the Country 
And the Country Church 


J. N. PARDEE 


The author was born in 1847 and reared in a village 
among farmers. He worked on farm and in shop, and 
attended common school. He graduated, Harvard Divinity 
School, 1872, and served churches in the Middle West. 
His health failing, he took up farming in New England, 
and for twelve years wrestled with problems that face the 
modern farmer. He passed the “dead line” for ministers, 
and, nothing offering, stumbled into a run-down, dis- 
couraged old New England parish in a run-down old New 
England town. With his wife and four small children he 
accepted a call at $500 a year and a dilapidated parsonage. 
He thought he might do some farming on the side and 


T THE MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE in Andover 
Ne said a few words about the vast amount of 
nonsense that was spoken and printed about 

the country towns, amounting in some cases to libel. 
The Editor asked me to tell his readers what I meant. 
The subject is so broad that it would be easier to 


make a living, but found that all his energies must go into 
the church. “Never mind the living; don’t worry; if the 
Lord wants me here, He will take care of me.” The people 
saw the claims of the Lord’s job. After twelve years he 
became pastor emeritus. Mr. Pardee organized the local 
telephone company; got electricity into town, and Rural 
Free Delivery. He set\the “community idea” going. The 
town is now “on the map.” He has lectured before clubs 
and theological schools and written on country life. He 
built a house with a boy’s help and settled down. A gen- 
eration of church children has grown up in the town since 
he came, and they are uniformly making good. 


write a book than to present a comprehensive argument 
within the limits of a paper, because country life pre- 
sents so many aspects. All I can do is to draw a kind 
of outline and speak dogmatically. 

What is a “country” town or “rural” community ? 


The United States census classifies towns by popula- — 
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tion, those above 2,500 being “urban” and those below 
“paral.” But many towns above that figure are devoted 
wholly to agricultural industries and many below that 
to manufacturing and trade, while social life in most 
of its forms is conditioned by the economic basis on 
eq it rests. Then, again, in many sections the 
urban and the rural so overlap and belong together 
that it is next to impossible to see where one ends and 
the other begins. For sociological reasons, therefore, 
I define “rural,” or “country,” as that type that draws 
its sustenance from the soil. 

.I will not waste space by making detailed quotations 
from criticisms and lamentations that are familiar 
to readers of newspapers and magazines. The public 
mind is sufficiently saturated with pessimism. I think 
it better to present some facts from the other side. 

For a quarter of a century or more we have been 
hearing lamentations over the “degeneracy” of the 
rural districts. I have been searching for really “de- 
generate” towns for some years, both in New England 
and the Middle West, but as yet I have not set eyes 
upon one that, to my rural vision, would justly bear 
that stigma. I have, however, run across numbers of 
towns that have been “depleted.” Even in the “heart 
of the Commonwealth” of Massachusetts, Worcester 
County, known far and wide as “the Banner Agri- 
cultural County,” has eighteen towns that have lost 
from 10 to 50 per cent. of their population since 1860. 

Pessimistic writers usually attribute this change to 
the decline of agriculture and the passion of young 
blood for the excitements of the city. But going a 
little deeper I have been surprised to find the taxable 
valuation of these old farming towns rising in almost 
inverse ratio to their decline in population; that young 
blood bore the same relation to the whole as in the 
populous cities, the ages from twenty-nine to thirty- 
nine predominating. The one striking difference ap- 
pears in the greater proportion of married to single 
of marriageable age. 

“Single blessedness’ appears to thrive amid bustle 
and companionship while “rural loneliness” leads the 
thoughts toward matrimony. We hear much about 
“race suicide” in the country. We have no statistics 
of scientific value on this subject. The United States 
Census classifies families as those dwelling under one 
roof. The only statistics we have are found in reports 
of the Department of Education, in the school census. 
These do not indicate much of a loss in the birth rate 
in the country, possibly 5 per cent.; but put against 
this the fact that epidemics do not rage and children 
die off as they did a generation and more ago and your 
“race suicide” becomes a fiction. I have also found in 
most of these towns, practically in all of them, that 
schools have been improved, good roads built, civic 
life has become more attractive, and the country 
churches hold their own. 

The causes of the decrease in population are not far 
‘to seek. One of my age has only to recall the days 
of his childhood and youth. The prime cause is changes 
in transportation. The era of railroad-building that 
followed the Civil War left these towns off one side. 
The mills and factories that dotted every stream shut 
down and the operatives moved to more convenient 
centers, leaving society on a purely agricultural basis. 
Furthermore, changes in methods, the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery, rendered fewer men necessary 
to keep up the production of the farms. 

The pathetic story of “abandoned farms” is largely 
a fiction. Farms that have been actually abandoned 
never were farms. They were homesteads where men 
lived who worked in the shops and cultivated a few 
acres “on the side.” 
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The movement was economic, not psychological. If 
men of large initiative have moved away, so also have 
the low-down, inefficient, rowdy element that made 
night hideous at every training and Fourth of July 
racket. All the older people agree with me that moral 
conditions in the towns are vastly better than they 
were a generation ago. If the country churches have 
lost something of their early influence, the loss has 
been made good, in a measure, by other organizations 
of an elevating character, notably the Grange. 

The talk we hear about the “decline of New England 
agriculture” is bosh; a reasoning from superficial data. 

About the time Governor McCall, in a political 
speech, made the astounding declaration, “We have 
been letting go all grip on agriculture,” I spent a week 
at the great National Dairy Show at Springfield, Mass. 
There I heard competent observers from the West 
admit that the farmers of New England were leading 
the country. 

If you think New England agriculture has gone to 
the dogs, let me give you a few figures from the Massa- 
chusetts Census to indicate the way the Eastern 
farmers have met the competition that came from the 
West soon after the Civil War. 

While the corn crop of the State declined in value 
between 1855 and 1905 from $2,820,109 to $733,196, 
oats from $563,729 to $97,703, rye from $560,211 to 
$42,713, and other grains in proportion, and wool from 
$350,136 to $37,649, milk increased from $304,901 to 
$18,820,671, or 600 per cent. Cream, first reported in 
1885, increased from that date to $1,622,518. Eggs, 
counted first in 1845, increased from $25,891 to 
$3,840,705, or 1,500 per cent., while market-garden crops 
and fruits increased in like ratio. Since 1905 the 
increase has been more rapid. 

Still preachers and publicists talk about the poverty 
of the farmers. I cannot go into this matter at length, 
but let me mention an indication or two. I have asked 
a number of bankers if the farmers met their obliga- 
tions as promptly and as easily as other men. The 
answer has uniformly been, “Their credit is of the 
best.” Only yesterday a banker told me that his most 
troublesome customers were tradesmen. This morn- 
ing I said jokingly to the fishman who was asking 
fifty cents a pound for salmon and thirty-five for fresh 
mackerel, “And you sell this stuff to the farmers?’ 
He replied, “The farmers have the most ready money.” 
Of course this needs explanation. In this section 
money comes in almost every day from a variety of 
products, while in some sections it comes at long inter- 
vals from specialties. We have poor farmers and rich 
farmers, but as a body the farmers pay their bills. 

The automobile may not be an index of prosperity, 
but in commercial journals it is taken as a “barometer 
of business.” In the Boston Lvening Transcript of 
July 8, Charles F. Marden said that all the inhabitants 
of Massachusetts could be moved fifty miles in the 
motor vehicles of the State in two trips. In this town 
all the inhabitants could be moved as far as they 
wanted to go in one trip and have seats enough left 
for a good percentage of visitors. And this, too, is 
a fair type of farming towns in general. 

If the railroad strike ties up trains, we can still go 
where we wish and can get our produce to market on 
our own trucks. 

Farmers, like other folks, have been hit hard by the 
liquidating process that followed infiation, but they are 
recovering as fast as any class of business men. 

“Riches” and “poverty” are at best relative terms. 
Farmers probably handle less money in proportion to 
capital invested and work done than any class of busi- 
ness men, but with so much of their living coming 
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directly from the farm, what they get out of their 
industry in terms of life gives them seats at the first 
table. 

My rural ears are often offended by casual remarks 
by superficial observers from the city about the “ig- 
norance” and “inefficiency’ of the modern farmer. 
None of these critics has read the very able agri- 
cultural journals, attended farmers’ institutes, sat in 
the Grange, noted the intimate touch of the farming 
class with the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations, seen the work of the farm bureaus and their 
extension schools, or debated deep subjects with tillers 
of the soil at the:“country store.” 

I belong to two’ clubs, one a famous club of “high- 
brows” in Boston, the other a club of farmers and 
country mechanics, and for keen intelligence, general 
information, ability to detect sophistry, recognition 
of a good thing when seen, and genuine humor, I will 
put one club against the other and ask no handicap 
for either. If you are ever invited to address my 
home club, I advise you to speak exactly as you would 
to my Boston club. The man who lets himself down 


to a country audience from a feeling that it is simpler- 


minded makes a foolish blunder. 

As to efficiency, I venture to affirm that no class of 
men I know anything about adapts itself to its condi- 
tions with more gumption, clear reason, sound judg- 
ment, and shrewd common sense than the farming 
class of America. Sometimes it runs off on a tangent, 
as some of its leaders are now doing in polities, but 
no class is quicker to get back onto the main line. 
Your true countryman is a born pragmatist. 

There may be some excuse for our sympathetic 
critics. The country life is awfully deceiving to one 
who was not born in it, who has not mastered its 
simple but difficult “technic,” and absorbed its subtle 
“rural lore,” and so gained its “point of view.” You 
cannot rightly judge a countryman by his clothes nor 
tell what he is worth in whizzing by his farm. To-day 
you cannot pick him out of a crowd by his dress, man- 
ner, speech, or any other sure sign. Not all of him 
drive Fords. 

One great, overwhelming fact which renders all 
criticism worthless is that rapid changes are going on. 
If any man in high station knows the country from 
its subsoil up to its esthetics, that man is Dr. Thomas 
Nixon Carver of Harvard University. Yet his compre- 
hensive interpretation, in his “Principles of Rural 
Economics,” published in 1911, needs revision in some 
of its details. Some of Dr. Butterfield’s books, pub- 
lished as long ago, are “back numbers.” 

A bare index or summary of what is going on would 
take up more space than TH Recistmr could afford. 
The constantly broadening influence of the agricultural 
colleges, the practical work of the farm bureaus, the 
boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, in specialties and home econom- 
ics, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, civic clubs, co-operative 
movements,—these are all multiplying everywhere, and 
would require chapters by themselves. 

Perhaps the most significant of all changes is the 
present drift of population countryward, thanks largely 
to Henry Ford and Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. I do 
not know how many depleted towns are regaining what 
they lost, but I know many that are like the town 
in which I live, some miles from railroad stations and 
trolley-cars. We have recent accessions of business men 
who drive to Boston, thirty miles, Worcester, twenty 
miles, every day; some who go occasionally, as they 
can do much of their business by telephone. Summer 
residents are becoming legal “inhabitants.” Scores 
of our own boys and girls, mechanics, stenographers, 
clerks, now live at home. They can get up at seven 
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o’clock, eat their breakfast, crank up “Henry,” do a 
day’s work many miles away, and be home at the 
regular supper-time. More of them are taking hold 
of farm enterprises than in years gone by. Talk about 
the unattractiveness of country life. Few young folks 
have ever gone away except for economic reasons. 

Earning high wages or salaries, you can imagine 
what all this means to our social and civic life. Almost 
a revolution is going on, of which your literary pes- 
simist knows nothing. 

All this has a reaction on the country chur 
which will be the subject of my next article. 


The Chicago Spirit 
And Its Influence 


FRED MERRIFIELD 


Il 


NE MIGHT EASILY cite the experiences of 
C) dozens of other great professors, past and pres- 

ent, who have added other great human quali- 
ties to this spirit. The splendid lives of the young men 
and women who have graced these halls as students 
must also be remembered, for they too are a vital part. 
of this great composite life. It has been exceedingly — 
interesting to see how closely their lives have been 
knit with those of their instructors to make the great 
whole I have ealled “the Chicago Spirit.” Face after 
face comes to mind, struggle after struggle, happy lives 
felt all through the University activities for four or 
more years, as one generation of students succeeded 
another. 

The work and influence of alumni and alumnz also 
have their part in this whole. For a knowledge of their 
achievements, the fires of their influence, have no 
small part to play in welding life together upon the 
campus. Out in business or in the professions they 
are more or less consciously expressing the ideals 
caught here from these creators of ideals in all depart- 
ments of university life. This is the truest kind of ex- 
tension work—the University at large, showing faculty 
and students where they are serving their purpose, 
where perhaps they still fail of the highest ends. 

Some who still think the University of Chicago is a 
tool of the devil sometimes display a most unchristlike 
spirit in their studied attacks upon the institution. 
For instance one minister denounced Dr. Foster for 
claiming in his “Finality of the Christian Religion” 
that Christianity was in its final stages, and quickly 
turned to congratulate the professor when he under- 
stood his real purpose. And, to-day, if the critics of 
this university would first study the facts, they would 
soon be changed into ardent friends. 

Many students, both undergraduates and graduates, 
are earnestly warned against this place as “the very 
gateway to Hell” (I quote literally), “the lightning- 
express to Hell,” etc., ete. Articles, sermons, carica- 
tures are spread about the country showing conclu- 
sively that the University faculty are being manipu- 
lated by Satan himself for his dire ends. Once again 
are we in the age of Jesus and the prophets. Extreme 
orthodoxy knows no mercy and claims omniscience. 
Only time and patience can lead to understanding and 
co-operation. 

Strangely enough, all such unfounded attacks make 
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young people want to go “where things are doing,” as 
one put it. They suspect the accusers of being igno- 
rant of their subject, and at least take a chance .on 
finding either real life or a worthy death in a live cause. 
Vituperations, even in the name of a falsely pious 
hristianity, are no longer able to appeal to the youth 
the land. Science has begun to free them from the 
age-long fears of their ancestors. They think for them- 
selves in all honesty and cannot again be brought into 
bondage. 

It is a solemn fact, which those who assume a hostile 
attitude would do well to investigate, that the very 
young life which is breaking away from the reactionary 
churches in appalling numbers is actually finding itself 
in relation to God and men in the class-rooms and 
halls of this maligned institution. I speak here not 
of Divinity and other similar classes alone, but of many 
a class in regular college departments, and of the nu- 
merous family groups clustered all about the campus. 

Not all of our student body, unfortunately, rise to 
this high experience in the few years upon the campus. 
And there are reasons, indeed, not the least of which is 
the one so often given: “They spoiled religion for me 
in the home and church by making it so narrow and un- 
natural.” But that there is a great creative force 


_ at work here, that unseen spirit which has grown in 


power with succeeding decades, is the constant testi- 
mony of hundreds of the finest young people who pass 
this way. 

They feel this atmosphere of sheer honesty, of intense 
hunger for fact and truth, they learn to cultivate 
patience in the quest for human destiny. They come 
to understand why all progressive movements of his- 
tory have met determined opposition. But their love 
fer their kind helps them to be considerate and for- 
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giving, and only when principles of truth are at stake 
do they feel obliged to challenge their critics and their 
wild assumptions. 

But let the reactionary forces beware how they 
stir up that innate Christian virtue, “love of truth,” 
for all pious pretension will wither like leaves before 
a burning -autumn sun when once the Christlike de- 
fense of truth is aroused in these modern defenders 
and discoverers of the larger faith which an expanding 
universe and a deepening knowledge of man and his 
need make necessary. 

“The Chicago Spirit” has gathered from its many 
creators the will to think clearly, the will to love hu- 
manly, and the will to live the whole round of life in 
the full light of growing experience. It knows how to 
bear all things, when bearing is a virtue, but it can 
never be deterred from searching on and on for truth 
whether that path lies in the fields of sacred documents 
and dogmas, or leads into new realms unknown to our 
fathers centuries ago. 

“The Chicago Spirit? is a truth-seeking spirit above 
all else, and it counts no life too dear if this great 
quest may be realized through one devoted life and 
another. 

It seems to me that, whether reasoned out or not, 
it is this spirit which is drawing 11,000 students each 
year to these doors, from all parts of the country, 
North, South, East, and West. It is this spirit which 
is slowly but surely helping to leaven the great institu- 
tions of both Occident and Orient. “Chicago” has 
dared speak out the new truth to an unusual degree. 
It cannot be frightened from the path of honesty no 
matter how thunderous the opposition, and it stands 
foursquare for the larger life of men, with all its 
fellow-institutions of like quality, the world over. 


A Lawyer Preaches the Golden Rule 


In its Seventeen Words is the Whole Modern Law 


PF YOME G. BROWN, a member of the Minneapolis 
bar, and lecturer in the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, finds that the Golden Rule 

is still the law and the prophets, a truth borne home to 
him in the course of various studies, and in the prac- 
tice of his profession. He believes, viewed as a legal 
maxim of the law of water rights, in which he special- 


- izes, that it is the law even more than when it was 


first given. To use his words: “For well-considered 
reasons, I regard the Golden Rule as the most concise 
and adequate statement that has ever been announced 
of the present and growing legal principles of the law 
of reasonable use.” 

In an interesting address before the Law School of 
the University of Missouri, at Columbus, Mo., on 
“The Golden Rule as a Maxim of the Modern Law 
of Water Rights,” Mr. Brown took the Golden Rule 
for his text: “All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them” (Matthew 
vii. 12). He found that the text expressly stated that 
it—the Golden Rule—is more than a precept of reli- 
gion, or a precept of moral conduct, or rather that, 
being truly such a precept, it applied to all transac- 
tions in life. Like all legal maxims, ancient and 
modern, it expressed the general principles of a rule 
of law. . 
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Originally man was a monarch equipped with ab- 
solute right to do as he pleased. As civilization pro- 
gressed, the rights of individuals were modified, and 
law was introduced for the purpose of recognizing mu- 
tuality of interests between individuals and communi- 
ties. For instance, the maxim from the Roman and 
civil law which has now become part of English and 
American common law reads, “Every one ought so to 
improve his land as not to injure his neighbor’s.” 
This and other legal maxims from the same source ex- 
press the rights or duties of citizens, but none of them 
applies the modern rule of law more aptly or compre- 
hensively than the Golden Rule. 

Mr. Brown says: 


The Golden Rule, whether viewed as a rule of law or of 
ethics, cannot be reasonably construed to give rights to or 
impose duties upon one of two parties, regardless of any 
duty or right of reciprocity by the other. “All things 
whatsoever ye would,” ete., cannot refer to the whimsical 
or selfish wish that one party might entertain for the 
goods of or for favors from:the other party if he were in 
the place of the other. It does not teach alone the duty of 
giving or yielding up by the one to the other. The Golden 
Rule is not a recipe for Socialism. The Golden Rule is a 
precept of reason. It teaches also the duty of not un- 
reasonably receiving, asking or exacting by the one from 
the other. It does not express merely my duty to you, 
nor merely your duty to me. It emphasizes the reciprocal 
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duties, rights and obligations which each has to the other. 
It means that one should do to or for another all things 
that he might reasonably and fairly ask or expect of or 
from the other in case the relative positions and all the 
circumstances of the parties were reversed. Thereby, it 
sets a maximum limit to the disadvantages which one 
may occasion to another and sets a minimum limit to the 
advantages which one shall confer upon another. That 
is precisely the modern law of reasonable use, as that law 
is applied between two or more persons having common 
or mutual rights or interests in property or in the usufruct 
thereof. 


He quotes the definition of the law of reasonable 
use, giving an abbreviated form of about four hundred 
words, and theh),addg that the underlying principles 
were succinctly stated by the Golden Rule in seventeen 
words: 

In the seventeen words of the Golden Rule after the 
word “therefore,” are adequately stated the principles of 
modern law, together with the modern law of reasonable 
use, all of which no treatises or decisions, since the 
Sermon on the Mount, have stated, except by a re-state- 
ment of four or five legal maxims and by explaining what 
they did not mean and what should be implied, and further 
except by a long statement of what were the principles of 
the law of reasonable use, by which the old maxims must 
be extended and modified. In defining the law of reason- 
able use, the best statement by a court which I have been 
able to find is that in an early Minnesota case, the wording 
of which shows on its face that it all might have been 
summarized in the terms of the Golden Rule. 


A specific instance is given of the law of surface 
waters—surface waters being “those waters that are 
fugitive in their nature as waters that rest or flow 
upon the surface of the land as the result of excessive 
rainfall.” Waters of swamps and ponds are included. 
Mr. Brown says, “The old common-rule law was, and 
up to a comparatively recent date it was the law in 
many States,—and that rule has not yet been modi- 
fied in some States,—that such surface waters, being 
fugitive in their nature, were a ‘common enemy’ and 
that they could be driven off as a burglar or 
as an attacking lawless force of men might be 
driven off without regard to how they were gotten 
rid of or to what points of the compass they were 
scattered.” 
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Indeed, the “common enemy” theory had become so settled 
that there was applied somewhat the same rule of law 
which was invoked in the traditional case of the fire squib 
thrown by some careless or lawless person into a crowd. 
Any one who was menaced by the fire squib could get rid 
of it as the impulse of fear prompted. While one could 
not deliberately throw it at another with intention to 
injure him, he could cast it away regardless of the effect 
upon others. 

The “common enemy” theory was the basis of the law 
of surface waters in Minnesota up to as late as the year 
1889. The owner of one tract of land could cast off the 
surface waters in any way to get rid of them and throw 
them upon the lands of his neighbor without due regard 
for damage to others or for the reasonableness of the 
method used. ‘ 

Such ruling conflicted with the duty expressed in the 
maxims of the civil and common law which have been 
cited as applying between persons who are neighbors or 
have a community of interest. Much more did it ignore 
the principles of the Golden Rule which had already 
become a part of those common-law maxims as applied to 
riparian owners. In time the old rule of regardless right 
as to disposition of surface waters came to be recognized 
by the Supreme Court of Minnesota as inconsistent with 
proper regard of the real principles of the common law; 
and in the year 1894 that court held that a change in the 
law must be made. Subsequent decisions show that the 
changes which were made from the old rule were: first, 
in approach to the application of the principles of the 
common law expressed by the maxims referred to, that 
the owner of one piece of land should so use it as not to 
injure the land of others; and, second, the recognition of 
the principle, even if not by citation, of the Golden Rule, 
that the duty to avoid injury to another was not absolute 
and unqualified but was a reciprocal duty measured by 
reasonableness in view of all conditions and circumstances. 
The right to dispose of surface waters in most cases was 
retained, but the method of their disposition must be such 
as to show proper regard for owners of other lands,—a 
regard to the same extent that the owners of other lands 
would be expected to exercise in the same manner with 
respect to the lands of the one in question. 


“All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” “More truly 
than in the case of the civil and common-law maxims,” 
Mr. Brown concludes, “is this injunction from the 
Sermon on the Mount, a legal maxim of the modern 
law governing all common rights of the use of waters. 
To-day, as at and before the time of Christ, ‘this is 
the law and the prophets.’ ” 


Your Real Religious Battle-eround 
They Kept the Faith 


JOHN CARROLL PERKINS, D.D. 


“And if any man hear my sayings and keep them not, I judge him 
not; for I came not to judge the world, but to save the world.”— 
St. JoHN xii. 47. 


I suppose that the almost universal feeling of serious people 
to-day is that our world should have a new spirit in it. But 
it is not so easy to tell just what it is, or how it should be 
brought about. The church has always been regarded as in 
possession of what is called the Christian spirit; and so we 
say that spirit should be applied. The lovely, simple spirit of 
gentleness and patience and of faith that appears in the words 
that I took for my text is a spirit we all, I think, must love 
to dwell on and to use as our firmest religious prop and stay. 
But our human nature too often goes from extreme to extreme 
in the practical life of the world, and so often the spirit, learned 
in quietness and in prayer, is drawn into swift currents of vio- 
lence and insistence and impatient efforts at immediate results ; 
for we are pressed with the urge for accomplishments and 
great results and striking figures. It has always been such a 
vigorous and fascinating method to line people up and put 
down stakes here and there to divide the world into your side 


and my side, into Christ’s church and the people of the world. 


In times of dogmatic or contentious moods there spring 
almost naturally into the mind certain other words in the Gos- 
pel of St. Mark that have been used to very sad effect down 
the Christian ages. There we read that Jesus said: “Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel to every creature. He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, but he that be- 
lieyeth not shall be damned.” 

I suppose that a great number, even of people who love to 
call themselves eager disciples of the Christian way of life, 
have thought that Jesus really meant what St. Mark’s Gos- 
pel quotes him as saying. In times of their own most enthusi- 
astie teaching and missionary work they let the spirit of those 
words control them, and they then find a kind of justification 
for all their bitterness and all their criticism of people and of 
the world. Their own hatred of what they do not believe, or 
what they believe false, seems justified. Indeed, has not Jesus 
set them the example and the way of judgment? 

Fortunately for us we do not have to take these words of 
Jesus very seriously. Modern Biblical criticism has shown 
us that we need not think Jesus ever spoke those words at 
all, for they are in that last section of Mark’s Gospel that does 
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not belong to the original book, but was frankly added many 
years after by one who thought Mark had not finished it as 
he should. Indeed, one of the ancient manuscripts has a note 
confessing who it was that wrote it, so that condemnation for 
not believing Jesus’ sayings did not originate with Jesus, 
but with an over-ardent follower who grew impatient because 
the world did not come to the church or to his particular 
theory of the church quite fast enough. 

I fear that many of us are often tempted to do exactly 
what that writer did who tried to make Jesus’ teaching more 
pointed, more definite, and more immediately satisfying to his 
own yiews of life. I meet many people who, when I sit down 
with them, first of all put moral screws of their own upon 
every event, every personality, every condition of life around 
them, and screw harder and harder so as almost to make it 
appear that there is no goodness or virtue or grace or loveli- 
ness of any kind in, people or the world of to-day. 

There are many whose first reaction to everything is one 
of criticism, of bitterness, of condemnation, of judgment. All 
their joints are hard, and they have no lubricant of lightness 
or of patience to use upon the hinges of human conduct. If 
their mood be that of doubt or pessimism or despair, then their 
judgments push the car of conduct all the faster down the hill 
of darkness and loss. If their mood be intentionally one of 
high-mindedness and of real earnestness, yet their method is 
that of those who would take the kingdom of God by force and 
drive men into righteousness. 

It may be that the way of Christ as it appears in our text 
is a little aggravating. For so often nothing at all seems to 
be happening in the direction we are certain the world should 
go. Of course Jesus explains it pretty well from time to time 
in his parables, but it is difficult to adjust our ideals, or at 
least our desires for immediate results, to the slow processes 
of a mustard seed or a grain of corn. We are often quite 
disconcerted at being told that we must still keep on preaching 
a kingdom that at best cometh without observation. What 
is the righteous end of the world worth, if we are never al- 
lowed to shout, Lo here! Lo there! but are bidden to shut 
the outward eye and find the kingdom within? “It is very 
hard to be a Christian.” But there we are, and we have to 
learn to wait patiently for the still small voice. We must sit 
down by a somewhat narrow gate instead of in a broad high- 
way. We must set the bread at night and let the slow leaven 
do its own work. We must go apart often into desert places 
to pray and take up work again only when our spirit is re- 
freshed, our heart is fixed, and our mind is set on things that 
are above. 

aie 


We may not always see as many as twelve in the circle of 
our discipleship. And we must seriously know what Theodore 
Parker meant when he said that one man only with God makes 
the majority. From one point of view it does seem to take 
the zest and fiare out of life to quietly follow Christ and stop 
judging the unbelieving world,—unbelieving at least so far as 
your own opinion and immediate desires are concerned,—and 
really confine your worship to altars of salvation instead of 
judgment, and devote your spirit to love, not criticism or 
hate. 

So often we feel we have lost something, or are hampered, 
unless we can cry out pretty loudly against the world and its 
conditions as we find them in business, or read about them in 
the newspapers, or observe them in the lives of other people. 
It is hard to have a violent opposition to a person, or an event, 
and not be allowed to proclaim it loudly. If you like to go up 
and down the highways of life and cry out that all politicians 
are mere schemers, that all business men are dishonest and 
selfish, and all priests and ministers are hypocrites, or fanatics, 
it is somewhat tame to come down to the Christian principle 


-that, after all, your judgments are of no particular value 


anyway; that they make more confusion than they expose, and 
they set up all their signposts along the wrong road. 

In one of his paragraphs, Thomas 4 Kempis has written: 
“We eannot trust much to ourselves, because grace oftentimes 
is wanting to us, and understanding also. There is but little 
light in us, and that which we have we quickly lose by our 
negligence. We often do evil and excuse it worse. We are 
sometimes moved with passion, and we think it zeal. We 
quickly enough feel and weigh what we suffer at the hands of 
others: but we mind not what others suffer from us. He that 
well and rightly considereth his own works will find little 
cause to judge harshly of another.” 

I suppose that if we need say anything at all, we shall 
have to confess that the more evident characteristic of our age 
is rather that of judgment than of salvation. We read few 
books and hear few speeches in which the introduction, which 
concerns itself with showing how much is wrong, does not quite 
overshadow and leave pale the more positive, saving purposes 
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which religion always insists upon. But I think that your 
visions of life and mine depend very much upon what in our 
heart of hearts we decide we shall see. 

There is still meaning in the old saying that “the world is 
what we make it,” and you do have control over where you 
shall throw the emphasis. Jesus says that he had the religious 
choice before him of judging and condemning the world or 
rising higher and consecrating himself to saving it. Your reli- 
gion consists far more in seeing to it that you yourself are in 
the true religious spirit than in arriving at this or that judg- 
ment about persons or events. 

It is the genius of religion to look trustingly for light, even 
when all the first reports tempt one to doubt. 


Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
* The labor and the wounds are yain, 
The enemy faints not nor faileth, 

And as things have been they remain. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent flooding in, the main. 


I well recall when I first read the history of Medieval Italy, 
how the political or military chapters gave a grim and tragic 
picture of selfish schemes and deceitful practices, and por- 
trayed a life in which all was strife and tumult; when there 
were no yirtues except as a kind of by-product of cruelty, and 
no honor except the few shafts of light which pierced the 
gloom of ambition and organized greed. But side by side with 
these were other chapters which told how other traits of human 
life, contemporaneous with those indeed but wholly different, 
traits of finer character, of spiritual idealism, of universal 
faith, were all around, if only one did look for them. While 
in one narrow street men met for open fight or lurked to strike 
some hidden blow, in the adjoining street some artist at his 
easel, some poet at his desk, some saint at prayer were devoted 
to and re-creating all the loftier, more beautiful, and more 
spiritual ideal achievements that ever brought glory to the 
human race. 

And which of those two series of events the heart loves 
most to dwell on and knows best shall last, is clear to you and 
me. I am sure in this day there is evidence enough, if only 
we should will to find it, to prove how promising the eternal 
hope for mankind is. 3 ‘ 

With all the well-magnified civil or economic conflicts in 
our land, you may find, if you have eyes to see or ears to hear, 
countless episodes of self-sacrifice and merey, honor, faith, 
high-mindedness, enough to balance, if the spiritual ever could 
be weighed in the balance, all apparent wrong. And in the 
inmost heart every one knows that it is better to be able not 
to judge the world, but to save it, and to be ever eager to find 
out what makes for peace and patience and mercy. 


The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blest : 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest: it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
But merey is above this sceptred sway, 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
When merey seasons justice. 


What you and I need most in religion, what our religion 
should best provide for us, is a spirit like that which Jesus 
had, as-shown in such a text as ours. Our eagerness, our 
purpose, our devotion, all should be consecrated to the ideal 
side of life where truth shall be sought more than error dis- 
cussed, where beauty shall supplant every kind of ugliness, 
and perfect love shall cast out strife. We shall keep the faith 
most, not when we wait to meet and contend with what seems 
evil upon its Own ground, but when we insist upon a lifted 
battle-ground, and face all problems with the standard of 
the sky. 

There is an ancient legend of the North that when the gods 
came down to men and wrestled with them on the earth they 
were always worsted. It was only when the strife was lifted 
to the sky that godlike power prevailed. Your real religious 
battle-ground is never lower than your most exalted faith, and 
your spiritual accomplishments depend on those uplifted moods 
where consecration and devotion are the sweet companions of 
your daily life. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Defends Dr. Dole 


To the Editor of THe CurIstIAN REGISTER : 

In distinction from those whose letters appeared in THE 
tecister of July 27, I believe the views expressed by Dr. 
Dole are substantially sound and true and in no wise “vicious.” 
it is not true that the unpersuaded minority (if those who 
oppose temperance legislation exactly as it stands to-day are 
a minority) is composed entirely of those who uphold the liquor 
traffic, though the latter is doubtless ‘“‘unpersuaded.” 

There are high-minded, progressive, law-abiding citizens 
everywhere who doubt the justice and expediency of nation- 
wide prohibition, and more who believe that, the prohibitory 
amendment having been ratified, the Volstead Law is too 
drastic even for the interests of prohibition itself. The lead- 
ing society opposed to prohibition is made up, I think, in its 
organization entirely of those who have no interest in the 
liquor traffic. 

Again, statutes forbidding the sale of alcoholie liquor are 
only superficially in the same category with laws against mur- 
der, theft, ete. Without entering into a philosophical discus- 
sion of the distinction between acts which are criminal per se 
and those which may be held to be such through conditions 
or circumstances, it is sufficient to note that the difference is 
apparent to the ordinary intelligence in the simple fact that 
all men virtually, even criminals themselves, concede the 
former to be mala in se while the latter are in the class of 
what has been considered legitimate under the general law 
of supply and demand, but has been restricted with a view 
to the welfare of society. 

No doubt, general obedience to law is necessary to social 
order, but as an immutable principle, to obey a law simply 
because it is a law, would have made progress impossible. 
Did our fathers obey the Stamp Act? Was the Fugitive Slave 
Law always obeyed? 

A, let us assume, through accident or sudden collapse, needs 
some stimulant immediately. There is no time to eall a 
physician, perhaps no money, and still less time to go through 
the red tape needful to secure the prescription from the drug- 
gist, without grave danger to health, possibly to life. B, who 
happens to havea little brandy, e.g, cannot send a spoonful 
to A without breaking the law. I put this sort of case to an 
official of the Anti-Saloon League. He suggested that a few 
should be willing to die for the good of the many. This is a 
rather harsh proposition, possibly conceivable, if there were 
no alternative. The wit of man, however, if there were the 
desire, could certainly devise a statute which would meet 
the demands of health and any reasonable requirement of 
prohibition. 

I am one of many who are advocates of temperance and 
neyer use liquor as a beverage, rarely in any way, but who 
believe that a modification of the Volstead Law is desirable 
and would help the cause of temperance. Among those whom 
I know, there has been no increasing approval of, or enthu- 
siasm for, the law during the past year or more; rather, the 
reverse. We do not, however, regard those who disagree with 
us as holding vicious views. In a work of this nature surely 
all should be broad, tolerant, open in mind, and fraternal in 
spirit. GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY. 

Boston, MAss. 


Make War a Crime 


To the Editor of Tur CuristiAn REGISTER :— 


During these days of fumbling and folly over the tariff 
question, the following quotations which I take from a remark- 
able address of Admiral Chadwick’s in 1917 are pertinent: 

“Nothing is more certain than that wars will continue unless 
all the spheres of influence seized since 1880 are thrown open 
to equality for all nationals, in trade and exploitation. A no- 
table step was taken in that direction in 1911 when a convention 
was signed between Germany and France, putting Morocco, 
which had now become a French protectorate, on an equal 
basis. Germany’s insistence on this step is to her honor. All 
this looks finally to throwing the world wide-open; to the 
destruction of the custom house and the removal of all trade 
barriers. ... You must take your choice, freedom of trade 
and peace or protection and war. 
are absolutely antagonistic terms. You will neyer have the 
best clothes, the best dyes, the best quality in anything under 
protection. However, as I have said, we can have our choice; 
if for war, protection; if for peace, the open door. It is the 
only true way to the removal of the causes of war. A notable 
instance of this was the removal of the customs boundaries 
of our own States by the Constitution of 1787. Had these 
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remained, there would have been war between several States 
almost beyond question. A United States with fiscal boundaries 
between States is to-day an inconceivable thing. We ‘must 
apply the principle to the whole world. As Goethe declared: 
‘Above the nations is humanity.’ ” 

The International Free Trade League is supplying post-cards 
at nearly cost price which contain on half the front side the 
following words from Lawson Purdy, former president of the 
Tax Department, City of New York, which may help those so 
inclined to sow seed broadcast. He says: “Attention should be 
given to removing the causes of war. Chief among the causes is 
the barrier to trade set up by customs tariffs. If the nations 
of Europe could trade together freely, they would care as 
little about access to the sea as does Vermont. The steamship, 
the railroad, the telegraph, the telephone, have removed bar- 
riers to trade more rapidly than man by tariffs could ereate 
them. Let us hope that the conquest of the air will render 
tariffs impossible of enforcement.” ; , 

Thomas Marvin is goading on our high protectionists by 
urging that all nations are greatly increasing their tariffs 
since the war. Manufacturers are solicitous for the poor 
employee who “will be thrown out of work” if we do not lead 
in the universal folly. The employee himself is too shortsighted 
to see that if he could get half of his needs satisfied at half 
price, by admitting foreign goods without prohibitive duties, 
he would have the other half of his funds left to supply himself 
with things which he now goes without and would employ 
more men to make them. Customers are making up their minds 
that the situation is hopeless and that we must submit to the 
continual setting up of artificial barriers and pay now increased 
prices for foreign books and all optical glass for laboratory 
work and everything that the scholar needs. No one seems 
to known how to call a-halt to the traditional, stupid handi- 
capping of human activity. 

But one thing at least should be made plain. While ridding 
ourselves of the causes of war, we need not wait longer to 
declare war illegal and make it a crime. We did not wait 
to eliminate the causes of dueling when we made it a crime. 
Insults, jealousy, revenge, false notions of honor still persist, 
but a duelist has become a criminal. Dueling has ceased. 
War will end, must end, before its causes are eliminated, or 
civilization will collapse. Disputing nations, like disputing 
States, must take their grievances to court. Admiral Chadwick 
was three-quarters right. ~Had the world had free trade, there 
would have been no World War. But war can be ended before 
we secure free trade. Lucta AMES M@mapb. 


Save the Russian Children 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Though the cable reports assure us that the back of the 
Russian famine is broken, so attesting the wonderful work 
which has been done by the American gift of $20,000,000 to save 
the starving of the Volga Valley, we can by no means assume 
from this that every one in Russia has been rescued from 
death by hunger. So certain is it that there is still much to 
do, more especially in view of the fact that Dr. F. Nansen, High 
Commissioner of the International Red Cross, states that the 
danger of renewed famine becomes greater and greater day 
by day, that Rev. George Stewart, Jr., of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, has just journeyed to Russia at his own 
expense to be the representative there of the American Com- 
mittee for the Relief of Russian Children. 

Dr. Nansen’s report that between five and six millions will 
die, more than the entire population of New York City, whatever 
is done now to help them, is so appalling, that first-hand in- 
formation in regard to this whole subject will certainly be 
welcome. Dr. Nansen and other relief organizations are 
attempting to feed five million, in addition to the two mil- 
lion children and the five million adults which the American 
Relief Administration is feeding, but according to reports to the 
International Red Cross there are in the famine area thirty- 
three million, of which nineteen are now in terrible condition. 
The children particularly are suffering. Many children of 
five years are utterly unable to walk because they have not 
had the milk necessary to normal child development. 

Under these circumstances the appeal of the American Com- 
mittee for the Relief of Russian Children for money to buy ~ 
milk for the babies is most timely. If Russia is to be remade 
into a nation in harmony with the rest of the world, the children 
now living in Russia are those in whose hands this remaking 
rests. It is good to see leading churchmen, successful poli- 
ticians, actresses, movie stars, and large-hearted men and 
women of every type co-operating in this splendid effort to save 
four million babies. The Boston headquarters of this moyve- 
ment are at 31 Mt. Vernon Street. It is pointed out that $5 
will buy thirty-five cans of milk, and take care of five children 
for one month. Mary C. CRAWFORD, 
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WHERE DEER COME TO DRINK, AND TROUT LURK 


Photograph by Kabel 
I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, I make the netted sunbeam dance I murmur under moon and stats 
Among my skimming swallows ; Against my sandy shallows, In brambly wildernesses, I loiter round my cresses. 
— ALFRED TENNYSON. 


I linger by my shingly bars, 
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Interesting One-Act Plays 

Six SHorr Puays. By Wilbur S. Tupper. 
Boston: The Four Seas Company. 

Whether he thought of himself or of 
the reader, or of both, it is plain to be 
seen that Mr. Tupper desired to run no 
risk of boredom when he grouped together 
these plays. In time, place, and dramatic 
form they are widely different. Where 
one will be more effective acted, another 
is more historically interesting, and a 
third more striking from the originality 
of its plot. Mr. Fraser’s Friends is a 
satire, showing the connection between 
one’s friends and the size of one’s pocket- 
book. The element of surprise makes the 
end far more to the point than is indi- 
cated in the beginning. An old Italian leg- 
end is the basis for the tragedy called Jn 
Toscana Tavern. The moral pointed in 
eighteenth-century Italy is just as good, 
and even more needed to-day, for loneli- 
ness leading to despair is as apt to turn 
to distrust and greed in a little restaurant 
in New York as it was in the old Italian 
tavern. In Onesimus, a Biblical play, the 
author has dramatized the familiar story 
of the Greek slave who became conyerted 
by Paul. Though well done in a literary 
way, it does not contain sufficient action 
to make it successful as a stage piece. 
The Bargain is labeled a_ tragi-comedy, 
whose truthfulness is vouched for by the 
author. Though the scene is laid in Cali- 
fornia, it bears the earmarks of a New 
England tale. A woman's conscience, too 
long bound down, breaks its bonds, and 
carries its delayed message in a devastat- 
ing flood over the head of its victim. 
Moralities dealing with mere abstractions 
are apt to be considered dull things, but 
here the author is unusually successful 
in endowing his vices and virtues with an 
excuse for being that enables them to 
make of Figs: and Thistles a play that 
may be read as well as acted. It does 
very well as a hint to young playwrights. 
The last and longest play is called The 
Wise Men of Nineveh. It is an Oriental 
play the scene of which is laid at Nineveh 
about 700 B.c. Ahikar, the wise man, was 
made to appear untrustworthy by his 
erafty nephew. He was sentenced to 
death, whereupon it was discovered that 
his was the only knowledge that could 
solve a riddle and save the kingdom. The 
play has high moments and should be an 
acceptable one for church schools. 

H. M. P. 


A Playlet of the Time of David 

Micwau, A Pray. By Alice Carter Cook. 
Boston; The Four Seas Company. 

Since the dramatization of Bible stories 
is becoming an important feature of mod- 
ern religious education, and since the de- 
mand for suitable plays so far exceeds 
the supply, it is with satisfaction that 
church school workers will greet Mrs. 
Cook’s Michal. The play deals with the 
romance of David. The facts are taken 
directly from the first book of Samuel, but 
they are so handled here that they as- 
sume a new significance. Little homely 


details of the daily life of Saul’s house- 
hold, hints to indicate the regard in which 
‘the various leaders were held, and a proper 
background against which David sang the 
ever beautiful hymns of praise,—these 
things will always stay in the minds of 
those who have acted them. The lines 
and action are simple enough for young 
people and still not too childish for grown 
people. If properly handled, the play 
should benefit both actors and audience. 
Incidentally, Michal makes very enter- 
taining and instructive reading matter. 


Better a Realistic Description 


Tue Housn or StrenctH. By Hdwin Brown. 
Boston: The Four Seas Company. 


The author lived two years among pen-- 


niless workingmen for the purpose of 
studying their problems. He became fa- 
miliar with the ravages of tuberculosis 
and the need of more public sanatoriums 
for its treatment. This need he attempts 
to state in the form of a short novel. He 
would have done better, probably, if he 
had confined himself to a plain descrip- 
tion of his experiences without trying to 
make a story out of them. 


Nero’s Prime Minister 

SHNECA THE PHILOSOPHER, AND His Mopern 
Messaan. By Richard Mott Guwmmere, Ph.D. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 

This little book is noteworthy as the 
first published volume of Owr Debt to 
Grecce and Rome, which will contain 
ultimately fifty-one or more volumes. 
Such a publishing undertaking deserves 
the most favorable comment. Its purpose 
is to reveal the permanent factors in our 
civilization, the things of the spirit which 
have endured through the ages unchanged. 
The editors, George Depue Hadzsits and 
David Moore Robinson, and the publishers, 
Marshall Jones Company, are to be highly 
commended for this venture. 

Dr. Gummere’s book illustrates in brief 
compass the influence which Seneca has 
exerted upon all succeeding generations. 
The outstanding figure of his own age, 
he has become for all ages “a friend and 
aider of those who would live in the 
spirit.’ The author reminds us _ that 
Seneca’s life is of special interest to those 
who would try to join a theory of life 
with a practice of life. As that is an 
apt description of the task which all 
Christians face, the book will merit our 
attention, 


Boone and the Wilderness Road 

DANIEL BOONE AND THE WILDERNESS ROAD. 
By H. Addington Bruce. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Daniel Boone wrote in his old age that 
“the history of the Western country was 
his history,” and Mr. Bruce has shown 
us how intimately associated are the lives 
of such men as Boone, and Simon Kenton, 
and James Robertson, and Richard Hen- 
derson, and George Rogers Clark, with 
the expansion and development of the 
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land west of the Alleghanies in the ad- 
venturous, romantic period of the middle 
and latter parts of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The famous Wilderness Road, 
which Boone constructed, opened up Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee to the thousands of 
pioneers who turned brave faces west- 
ward. 

All this is a much neglected, almost 
forgotten chapter in American history. 
So, too, have we failed to recognize the 
important part played by these Western 
settlers in the Revolutionary struggle. As 
full of patriotism as the men of Concord, 
they bore the brunt of the fighting in the 
West against the British and their Indian 
allies, and fought engagements, like that 
of King’s Mountain, which were among 
the decisive battles of the war. They 
were the rear-guard of the Revolution. 

The story is told by Mr. Bruce with 
something of the vividness, directness, and 
eolor of Parkman’s narratives. It ean 
hardly fail to interest. OC! Reais 


An Unusual Collection of Free Verse 

ZONE OF Quint. By Hdgar Boutwell. Bos- 
ton: The Four Seas Company. 

Edgar Boutwell’s contribution to the 
realm of verse bears all the charm and 
mystery of a strange stone picked up on 
a foreign shore. Whether it is of value 
or not, aside from its occasional glints of 
Oriental color, is hard for any but an 
expert to determine. There is no time to 
these poems, no place, nor any person 
except a vague “you” and “I.” <A few 
of them deal with mundane things, such 
as old shoes to mend, dirty puddles, red 
onions, and manholes, but many of them 
seem to serve merely to show the author’s 
love of words and colors. Perhaps the 
most beautiful pictures are those found 
in the sea poems: 

The long shadows from the moon 
Walk beside me, 

By the waters of a quiet orange sea, 
And speak a magie rune 

With silent-flowing gestures 

Of eternity. 


A hint of Eastern mysticism is in a little 
verse called “Figure of Speech” : 

Who are you 

Behind the mist-veil 

Of my thoughts? 

Who are you? 


Some there are who would eall this po- 
etry, but it is rather difficult to explain 
why the last poem in the book, even under 
the division called ““Humoresque,” deserves 
the name: 

Highty-nine men, babies and women 

Look breathlessly at a sign 

That says, ‘I’d walk 

Twenty-eight miles 

For a Ptolemy XVI cigarette,” 

\ 

Made to Order 

Tue Story or Drues: A POPULAR HEXPOSI- 
TION OF THEIR ORIGIN, PREPARATION, AND CoM- 
MERCIAL ImMporTANCE. By Henry C. Fuller. 
New York: The Century Company. 

Contains many interesting facts, but, 
like many other books written to order by 
a man apparently more practiced in 
science than in writing, the facts are 
rather loosely spread out, and the book 
would gain much by condensation. 
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| Books for Juveniles | 


Children Will Read Them 

Tor Bow in THE Choup. By Clara Belle 

ker. 

Tun Svar IN THE Bast. 
Baker. i 

EynRYDAY LESSONS IN RuLiGion. (Teacher's 
Manual to accompany the two books named 
above.) By Olara Belle Baker. 

New York and Cincinnati: 
Press. 

Bible stories told in such a way that 
young children may easily read them for 
themselves are often wanted both in the 
home and the chureh school. The two 
books here named contain such stories 
written in simple and beautiful language. 
The Bible form is followed when it is 
clear enough for children to understand, 
and much of the beauty of the Bible 
stories is thus preserved. Interspersed 
between the stories are child poems from 
well-known authors. There is nothing to 
suggest the text-book. 

Stories in The Bow are from the Old 


By Clara Belle 


The Abingdon 


Testament and those in The Star are from 


* 


the New. Large, clear type, wide mar- 
gins, and good illustrations make the vol- 
umes attractive. Parents will find the 
books suitable for the children’s home 
reading, to make them familiar with the 
Bible stories, 

The Teacher’s Manual which accom- 
panies them shows that the contents have 
a topical arrangement. Introductory chap- 
ters describing the characteristics of chil- 
dren about eight years old, the “activi- 
ties” suggested with each lesson, and the 
procedure throughout the course are given. 
Each story or poem makes one lesson, for 
which there are suggested conversations, 
songs, a prayer, and suitable activities. 
The latter include original drawing and 
dramatization. There are frequent ref- 
erences to other stories, pictures, and 
poems which may be used as supple- 
mentary material. The course of sixty- 
four lessons will be found valuable for 
teachers of third-grade pupils. All the ma- 
terials seem unusually free from phrases 
or teachings that would be objectionable 
to those who wish to train children in 
the Liberal Faith. 


Three Volumes for Church Schools. 


A First Book or HYMNS AND WORSHIP. By 
Edith Lovell Thomas. 

A Snconp Primary Book 1N RBLIGION. By 
Blizabeth Colson. 

Tap Litrhy CHILD AND HIS CRAYON. By 


Jessie Eleanor Moore. 

New York: The Abingdon Press. 

No church is more alert to the new 
movement in religious education than the 
Methodist Episcopal. The three books 
listed above are a sign of the times, and 
show that religious educators are coming 
to feel that there should be a special tech- 
nique in the treatment of the child and 
his problems. A First Book of Hymns 


“and Worship contains a large number of 


devotional songs for children, some in- 
strumental pieces of value in a service 
of worship, and a number of suggestions 
about building a service which shall be 
helpful to children. Perhaps there are 
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too many original hymns by the compiler, 
but to put one’s work into one’s book is 
a common occurrence, A Second Primary 
Book in Religion carries out in a good 
way the promise of its title. In sixty- 
four lessons abundant material is pro- 
vided, in the form of stories, Biblical and 
general, programs, hymns, and manual 
and memory work, for the complete car- 
rying out of the primary program of a 
ehurch school. Miss Colson has done a 
good piece of work. The Little Child and 
his Orayon is a study of little children’s 
drawings up to eight years of age. The 
teacher is told how to interpret the crude 
attempts of children to draw, and how to 
stimulate the ability to express one’s self 
by means of a pencil. The value of hand- 
work is now recognized by the best teach- 
ers, and this book will help a long way. 
Both this and the preceding book have 
valuable bibliographies. EE, 


Brothers of the Woods 

WiLD Fotx. By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
ton: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 

Is there a child who does not feel a 
deep and kindred interest in the lives of 
his lesser brothers of the woods? Mr. 
Scoville instantly reaches the hearts of his 
young readers in this volume of true na- 
ture stories in which the information is 
accurate and the action swift, adven- 
turous, and entirely out of the ordinary. 
Soft-toned illustrations by Charles Liy- 
ingston Bull and Carton Moorepark add 
realism to the text. 
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Children in the West Indies 

Our Litrte West INDIAN Cousin. By Hmily 
Goddard Taylor. Boston: The Page Company. 

This volume of the Little Cousin Series 
pictures, through the every-day experi- 
ences of children living in the West Indies, 
the flowers, trees, animals of that coun- 
try. The freedom and beauty of the out- 
door life will appeal to children. 


Boys 

EMANCIPATION OF YoutH. By Arthur Hdwin 
Roberts. New York: Fleming H. Revell Oom- 
pany. 

A delightfully human book on the ever 
present boy problem, by a man who knows 
what he is talking about. This seems 
to us to be one of the most practical and 
sane books which we have read in a long 
time. We commend it heartily to those 
who are looking for help in the handling 
of boys. Mr. Roberts has a way of light- 
ing up his discussion with a story or an 
apt allusion which makes his book easy to 
read and practical in its outlook. We 
note the following mistakes, however: on 
page 30, “Let” should be ‘Set’; on page 
51, “Forebush” should lose an “e”’; and 


on page 73, Plato’s “Crite’” should of 
eourse be “Crito.” B. EF. 


A Pollyanna Juvenile 

Pnreay Pretend. By Millicent Hvison. 
ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 

Here is a “glad” story similar to the 
famous “Pollyanna” books, having old 
Virginia for its setting and Peggy Pretend 
as the little heroine. Peggy with her 
sunny disposition and charming manner 
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wins the love of all who know her. The 
stately old mansion which has been the 
home of many generations is to be lost 
unless money can be obtained to pay off 
the mortgage. The family give up all hope 
of keeping their home, with the exception 
of Peggy. She is always looking for 
“miracles” to happen, and just when 
everything seems darkest, Peggy’s “mir- 
acle” does happen and her home is saved. 
Many merry escapades and quaint little 
incidents lend charm and interest to 
this book. 


Lessons in Etiquette for Juveniles 

Everypay Manners. By the Faculty of the 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

The seed that grew into this book of 
manners started, as all good seeds do, in 
a small way. A group of freshmen were 
being instructed in deportment suitable 
for a reception. They found many diffi- 
culties, and received from each other and 
from their teachers valuable suggestions 
for overcoming them. Other classes be- 
eame interested. The result was the com- 
pilation by a committee of students and 
instructors of this complete manual of 
social etiquette. The book is divided into 
four sections: how to comport one’s self 
to the best advantage at home, in school, 
in public places, and in business. The 
advice is tactfully given, and important 
points are driven home by little asides, 
such as, “You won’t starve if you help 
the other fellow first,” “Leave roaring to 
the lions,” ‘Park your chewing-gum out- 
side.” Bach chapter is concluded with a 
few suggestions for class-room study of 
the material in the form of dramatization 
or other means of illustration, and fre- 
quent shadowgraphs aid materially to 
make the book a worth-while addition to 
any library. ELS Mi.) PE: 


Adventure Story that Interests 


DRAKE AND THE ADVPNTURDRS’ Cup. By Isa- 
bel Hornibrook. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


The adventures of Lonny Drake, Boy 


‘Seout and hero of the story, will enlist 


the immediate interest of countless other 
boys of the same fearless and alert band. 
The opening scenes are on a wild Florida 
peninsula, which, being a bird sanctuary, 
is full of interest to nature-loving Scouts. 
One Easter, Lonny, with two of his chums 
and a Scoutmaster, sets out for the almost 
unexplored region of the Big Cypress. 
There it is, after exciting adventures with 
bears, alligators, and Seminole Indians 
that the Adventurers’ Cup is won. 


For Growing Girls 

A Hunprep THINGS A GiRL CAN MAkn. By 
Bonnie EH. Snow. and Hugo Froehlich. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

A fascinating book to put into the hands 
of growing girls. Its successive chapters 
contain explicit directions for making a 
variety of articles both useful and orna- 
mental. Bach design is carefully illus- 
trated in a way easy to understand and 
to follow. Not only clothes and needle- 
work, but a host of things to be made 
from cardboard, felt, and wood are 
described so clearly as to make their 
manufacture in no way difficult. 
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In the Beehive 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


“Oh, hum! this world’s a hard, old place. 
Our days are all alike,— 

Nothing but work from dawn till eve. 
We ought to call a strike. 


We bring the honey, make the comb 
With finest art and care, 

While for ourselves we take no thought 
And have no time to spare; 


And then the owner of’ fhe hive 
Claims all that we have done, 

And we are left with empty walls— 
Left just where we've begun. 


Oh, hum! oh, hum! there seems no way 
To benefit our cause 

Unless we organize and strike, 
And get a change of laws.” 


Lost Hats 


MARGARET HILL 


“How many hats did you lose this sum- 
mer?’ asked Jimsy, taking his own middy 
hat off the back of his head as he spoke. 

“Lost all mine, every single one,” said 
Dick, cheerfully, “all ’ceept my cap. My 
mother takes care of that when we get 
to where we’re going, so I'll be sure to 
have one thing to wear on my head to 
come home in—that’s what she says.” 

“T left my last middy in a restaurant 
where we had dinner on the way home,” 
contributed Dan, swinging his heels against 
the stone wall on which the children, re- 
cently returned from yarious vacations, 
sat and compared notes. “Don’t see the 
sense in hats in summer, anyway.” 

“It’s comfortabler without them,” agreed 
Mildred, running a brown hand over her 
short curls. “I wore a new straw one on 
the train when we went to Maine, and 
that’s one place I thought I wouldn’t lose 
it, and I was sitting in a seat all by my- 
self and my window was open, and the 
window across the aisle was open, and 
puff! came the wind, and my hat sailed 
out of the window before I could say Jack 
Robinson! Yes, it did—I saw it blow 
right out in a meadow, and I’ve won- 
dered ever since if any little girl found 
it and wore it, and if she did, I hope she 
liked hats better’n I do. When I ran 
back to the end of the car where my 
mother was, she just sighed and said she 
might as well have let me wear boys’ 
middy hats the way I wanted to in the 
first place, and after that I did. Funny 
how we every one of us lost our hats!’ she 
went on, laughing. “Maybe next summer 
we won’t have to bother with any at all. 
How many did you lose, Jimsy? You 
began it, but you didn’t tell us how many 
you lost.” 

“T didn’t say I lost any,” said Jimsy, 
“and I didn’t lose any. No, I didn’t,” he 
went on in answer to the protesting ex- 
clamations. “Yes, I know I usually do, 
just like anybody else, but this summer 
something happened to the very first hat 
I started the summer with, and I ‘most 
lost it in such a funny way, that when 
I didn’t lose it I wore it every day and 
kept track of it on my head, so I’d be sure 
to have it when I got home.” 
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“That it?” asked Dick. 

“Yes,” said Jimsy, ‘and the day I got 
home and told my mother how I ‘most 
lost it we put the date inside in ink, ’cause 
my mother never heard of such a funny 
way of losing a hat, either.” 

“But you didn’t lose it—there it is,” 
said Dan, the practical. 

“T lost it for half an hour,” said Jimsy. 
“And when I saw him sail off with it, not 
the least bit afraid of me”— 

“Who? Who sailed off with it?’ cho- 
rused the children. 

“Oh, I forgot I hadn’t told you. Well, 
you know we went down to the Cape, to 
our camp, and the day after we got there 
my mother was busy tidying things up,— 


- you know the way they do,—and my 


father was painting the boat, and there 
weren’t two brushes so I couldn’t help, 
and so I thought I’d go off through the 
woods to a hill where there are lots of 
blueberry bushes and see if I could get 
enough for supper for a s’prise’— 

“Oh, hurry up,” urged Dick, unceremo- 
niously. “Where does your hat come in?” 

“I’m getting to it,’ resumed Jimsy, 
with tantalizing leisure. “And I walked 
through the woods and got to the berry 
hill and was almost half-way up it’— 

“Where was your hat all this time?’ 
asked Mildred, taking her turn at an at- 
tempt to hasten the action of the tale. 
“On your head?” 

“On my head,” said Jimsy, “and I was 
half-way up the hill, and I heard an 
awful row overhead and I looked up and 
there was a great big hawk’”— 

“Sparrow hawk?” asked Dan, whose 
chief interest was birds. 

“Sparrow hawk, I think,” said Jimsy; 
“and he was flying round and round in 
big cireles, not ’xactly shrieking, but mak- 
ing that noise—you know—and a little 
bird was after him, after him pell-mell, a 
little bit of a bird.” 

“Was he a kingbird or a sparrow?” 
asked Dan, eagerly. 

“Don’t know,” said Jimsy. ‘“Couldn’t 
see when they were high up in the air, 
and then when they suddenly swooped at 
me I didn’t stop to ’xamine.” 

“Just the time to see. How close did 
they come?’ reproached Dan. 

“Well, sir,” went on Jimsy, unperturbed, 
“that old hawk gave a shriek and swooped 
straight out of the sky at my head, and 
how'd I know what he was going to do, 
so I threw my hat at him to scare him 
off and sure as I’m sitting here he grabbed 
it in his claws and flew off with it.” 

“He didn’t!” gasped Mildred. 

“He did,” asserted Jimsy, with spirit. 
“Flew straight up in the air with my hat 
and off across the hill.” 

“Little bird still after him?” inquired 
Dan. 


“Don’t know,” said Jimsy. “I forgot 


all about the little bird when I saw my 


hat go sailing off. I ran along fast as I 
could, to see what he’d do with it. Course 
I didn’t want to lose my hat, did 1?” 

“OQ Jimsy, you know you never bother 
whether you lose your hats or not. Hurry 
up and tell us how you got it back!” 
Mildred’s tone was exasperated. 

“But I couldn’t run so very fast,” went 
on Jimsy, with unshaken calm, sure that 
nothing would induce his audience to dis- 
perse till his tale was done, “because I 
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had to keep one eye in the air to watch 
the hawk, the hill was humpy and lots 
of bushes in the way.” 

“Well, so you ran as slowly as you’re 
talking,” said Dick, patiently. 

“And I was a little way across the 
open place and the hawk was all the way 
across and he dropped my hat. And after 
he dropped it he shrieked louder than 
ever—guess he was mad it wasn’t a fish 


or something he could eat—and he dis- 


appeared over the tops of the trees, and 
I got my hat, and here it is.” 

“Well,” said Dick, with a sigh of inter- 
est. “I guess that’s the funniest way any 
one of us lost a hat, or ’most lost it, I 
mean, ’cause you got it back.” 

“T forgot all about the blueberries,” 
said Jimsy. “Guess you would have, too, 
and I raced home to show my hat to my 
mother and my father, and you see my 
mother wrote the date in for me, and 
what do you think she said? She said,” 
and Jimsy smiled his own beguiling smile 
upon his audience, “she said she knew 
I'd keep that hat, after such an adyen- 
ture, and she’d take off her hat to the 
hawk, ’cause he’d taught me what she 
couldn’t !” 


Adriana Saves Ei Tren 


YETTA KAY STODDARD 
Part I 


“El tren,” the train, was the most in- 
teresting object in the lives of Ramon 
and Adriana. In fact, there were two 
“trens,” one made up of freight-cars be- 
tween the sputtering small engine and 
queer house-car at the end; the other a 
magnificent line of black and shining 
coaches drawn by a great roaring locomo- 
tive. 

From their home the railway track 
could not be seen. They lived at the top 
of a mighty canyon; and the track ran 
along the west wall of the canyon, below 
them. Half of the wall, made up of gran- 
ite boulders and hewn blocks, was below, 
before they could come to the rails; and 
below the rails, extending far down to the 
rocky bed of a river, was the other half 
of the wall. It made Adriana dizzy, lying 
face downward at the edge of the canyon 
in front of her home, looking down to 
where the trains might fall, if anything 
happened to push them off the bright rails. 

“When I get big,” Ramon kept saying, 
“T am going to be a brakeman on the 
train. You will see me going past, stand- 
ing up there on top of the cars and way- 
ing my hand, the way Pablo does when 
he passes.” 

“T will go with you,’ Adriana would 
say, only to be laughed at. 

“You, a girl! But they don’t take girls 
on the train. All you can do is to watch 
the train go by, Adriana.” 

“Tm going to find a way to get down 
close to it,” said Adriana, fiercely. “Some 
day I am going to help some one on the 
train, Maybe some one will be thirsty 
and I will bring him a drink of water.” 

Ramon laughed still louder at his small 
sister’s words; but when later in the 
morning she showed him how, by digging 
out steps and clearing away old bushes, 
they could descend through a narrow 


erack in the granite wall to the very bed 
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of the railway track, he set to work with 
her to make an easy path. 

Byery day thereafter the children ran 
down to the opening of their secret pas- 
sage and watched from the time they 
heard the train entering the canyon just 

th of the small station of Ojo Caliente, 
following along the west wall, sharply 
curving in here, now running straight 
along a little way; then thundering by 
them in a flash; then out of the canyon 
and out of their sight. They learned to 
Know the faces of the engineers, firemen, 
and brakemen. 

“It’s like Pablo on the. freight-train 
that I shall be,” Ramon bragged. ‘He 
stands up there so bravely, going by so 
fast.” . 

“Til be afraid for you,’ whispered 
Adriana. “What if you’d fall off into— 
away down there?” 

“JT wouldn’t fall unless the train fell, 
and it wouldn’t fall unless a big rock 
_from up above fell across the tracks,” ex- 
plained Ramon. 

The parents of Adriana and Ramon 
were well-to-do, and the time came after 
a few years for the boy to go away to 
school. Adriana was still considered a 
little girl, though she was nearing four- 
teen. She still loved to come down to the 
opening of the passage and vyaatch the 
trains go by. She knew every inch of 
the track from the time it entered the 
eanyon until it disappeared around the 
outer wall. Daily.she walked from one 
end of the way to the other and then 
back to the passage and up to her home. 

“Something might happen,” she would 
always say to herself. “A small rock 
might do much damage, even if it a not 
make the train fall.” 

One day she actually found a heap of 
earth across one of the rails. With sur- 
prising vigor and strength she removed 
it, having the satisfaction an hour later 
of seeing the train, her train, go bravely 
by, unhindered and unharmed. 

That night there was a letter from 
Ramon asking his father to let him take 
a “job” on the railroad. He could be 
brakeman, if he were permitted. Pablo, 
whom he and Adriana used to watch, 
would get him the very job he was leay- 
ing to go on the passenger-train. Ramon 
would be passing home every second day. 

“Oh, yes! Of course Ramon must work 

on the railroad!” Adriana’s enthusiasm 
had much to do with winning her father’s 
consent. After that, Adriana’s interest in 
the trains increased, if such interest were 
possible. She could not sleep the night 
before the first day of Ramon’s passing. 
. “How he has grown! He is as tall as 
Pablo himself!” she exclaimed at sight 
of him. “Oh, I am proud! I must be 
almost as proud as Ramon is.” 

Every few weeks Ramon came home. 
All Adriana would let him talk about was 
the railroad and the trains. He began 
_to bring her things that the trainmen 
used. Over her bed were three little flags, 
a red, a white, and a green one. She 
learned their significance. Once he brought 
a red lantern. That, too, was given an 
important place in the home. There were 
little round red sticks with caps, and she 
learned how to pull off the cap and scratch 
it across the end of a stick to make it 


‘was great news! 
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Trust 


Sadly bend the flowers 
In the heavy rain; 
After beating showers 
Sunbeams come again. 
Little birds are silent 
All the dark night through ; 
But when morning dawneth, 
Their songs are sweet and new. 


When a sudden sorrow 
Comes like cloud and night, 
Wait for God's to-morrow, 
All will then be bright. 
Only wait and trust Him 
Just a little while ; 
After evening tear-drops, 4 
Shall come the morning smile. 


—Selected. 


Sentence Sermon 


Of God’s guardianship no soul can 
fail—Lucy Larcom. 


eatch fire. It burned a long time with a 
clear red brightness that could be seen 
far away. 

“Tt means,” repeated Adriana, learning 
what Ramon had just told her, “that the 
train must instantly stop when the en- 
gineer sees this stick burning.” 

“See, you stick it up by the sharpened 
iron in the other end,” explained Ramon. 
“You don’t have to stand right beside it 
and let the train run over you, you under- 
stand, little sister.” 

“T understand,” laughed Adriana. She 
was so interested that she didn’t mind 
her brother’s teasing. 

But the most wonderful of all the won- 
derful things that Ramon brought her 
was a “gun,” a torpedo. He brought two 
of them and told her to keep them care- 
fully in a box in the wall cupboard behind 
the head of her bed. They were round 
tin things. 

“They make a loud noise like a gun,” 
Ramon told her. 

“Will they go off and shoot me?” asked 
Adriana, simply. 

“Oh, no, my silly one!” Ramon showed 
her how the wheels of the train would 
run over them and then the great noise 
would be heard. 

“Always, without fail, then,’ he said, 
“a train must stop and the men must go 
ahead and find out if there is anything 
on the track and if all is perfectly safe 
for them to go on.” 

Ramon was fast learning the ways of 
the railroad. Pablo had sent word that 
perhaps there would be a place on the 
passenger-train for a fine, bright boy who 
looked like Adriana’s brother. Oh, that 
To think of Ramon all 
dressed up with shining buttons on his 
coat! And when it came to pass, it was 
so soon after Adriana began dreaming 
about it, that she was quite a young girl 
yet. It seemed impossible, but here it was 
—Ramon a grown man working for much 
money on the wonderful thundering pas- 
senger-train, and Adriana, with curls fly- 
ing, running over the canyon strip to 
make sure that nothing had happened to 
make an accident possible, still an excited 
little girl. 

(To be continued) 
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Mr. Bok’s New Interest 


The Boy Scout Troop of Merion, Pa., has 
formed a “rich men’s club.” Hach member 
of the troop has opened a savings account in 
a Merion bank and has pledged himself to 
deposit every cent he earns until next May, 
the sixth anniversary of the formation of the 
troop. Then Edward W. Bok Merion Boy 
Scout Commissioner, and former editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, will give the three 
Seouts who have saved the largest amounts 
as much as they themselves have put in the 
bank. Every month an accountant will look 
over the Scouts’ bank books and keep a 
record of the deposits. The amount each 
Seout has saved will be announced on the 
day of the celebration. 


“Cross Crossings Cautiously” 


All the railroads in the United States and 
Canada have started a campaign against 
accidents at grade crossings. President 
Harding approves the plan and in a letter to 
the railroad officials points out that the 
success of the undertaking will mean the 
saving of thousands of lives and the preven- 
tion of countless injuries. The statement 
says that the best way to prevent grade 
crossing accidents is to do away with all the 
grace crossings at the same time. However, 
as this plan would cost too much, as many 
grade crossings as possible must be abolished 
each year. The slogan of the campaign is 
“Cross Crossings Cautiously.” 


Kosey Kat 
LOUELLA C, POOLE 


Each morning the first thing I hear 

On waking, is a soft call clear 
That seems to me implore— 

So wistful is the voice of that 

Dearest of kittens, Kosey Kat— 
To open, please, my door. 


You see, I need no rising bell 
To warn me of the time, and tell 
When breakfast will be served, 
For Kosey Kat, with wide eyes black 
With eagerness, and arching back 
In semicirele curved, 


Comes in and winds about my feet 

With sinuous grace, and purrs so sweet, 
It just bewitches me! 

Oh, such a cheerful little chum 

To start my day this way, and come 
Hach morning me to see! 


He has the dearest elfin face, 

Has Kosey Kat, and full of grace— 
That sprite there on the mat 

That pirouettes and madly plays; 

But for his loving, coaxing ways 
We best love Kosey Kat! 


It really was a lucky day 

When we first saw him, a wee stray, 
Too starved to further roam, 

And took him in, for he’s repaid 

A thousandfold our care, and made 
Such sunshine in the home! 


Dear little happy Kosey Kat, 

With round big eyes, and soft purr that 
Denotes he’s far from “dumb.” 

As everywhere he follows me, 

I think there really couldn’t be 
A more delightful chum! 
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Youth Confers at Unitarian Isle 
An Epochal Week in Y. P. R. U. History 


SARA 


Youth held sway on Star Island during 
the week of July 22 to 29. Two hundred 
and fifty young people, more than three 
times as many as last year, representing 
seventeen States besides Massachusetts, 
the most remote being. California, made 
that week the beginning of a new epoch 
in the history of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union. The significant thing about 
the whole week was the ardent living, the 
joyous naturalness with which every one 
entered into all phases of activity, the 
spirit which made it possible for the young 
people to listen to a serious address, fol- 
low that up with an amateur vaudeville, 
then dance, and after that join reverently 
in the candle-light service with perfect 
fitness and harmony. The week was one 
of life, color, enthusiasm, and an earnest- 
ness of purpose which will give impetus to 
the winter’s work. 

From the moment when the last arrivals 
on the Sightseer Saturday night, July 22, 
were greeted with a cheering welcome at 
the dock, all were friends, and Star Island 
began to weave its spell. The meetings 
the first evening were introductory. Al- 
bert A. Pollard, president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, opened the con- 
ference with a short address of welcome. 
Miss Pfleghaar outlined the purpose with 
a few hints as to traditional rules and 
regulations. Then Dr. William I. Law- 
rance, in giving Star Island into the keep- 
ing of the young people, handed on to them 
the traditions which have made it sacred. 

Wholly fitting to the spirit of the place 
and the needs of the time were messages 
embodied in the lectures of the speakers 
of the week. Rey. Sydney B. Snow’s 
theme was “God.” He did not attempt a 
definition, but approached an understand- 
ing of God through our attitude toward 
Him, our need of Him which develops 
from a childlike acceptance to an adult’s 
reaching out in the deep experiences of life 
to a bigger, stronger Self, who becomes 
through spontaneous yearning and through 
deliberately cultivated communion in 
prayer the essential reality of life. From 
the beauty and strength of these talks 
Mr. Snow’s hearers have gained something 
which will never be lost. 

Rey. Hilary G. Richardson, in his series 
of talks on the Old Testament, emphasized 
the worth of the Bible as a literary, his- 
torical, and religious work. It contains 
each type of literary production except 
the drama, and these productions are all 
of the very highest merit. The historical 
value of the Bible is not at all impaired 
by the fact that some of its stories are 
myth and legend, for these express the 
trend of ideas of the people of those times. 
The religious significance of the Bible was 
brought out fully by Mr. Richardson with 
illustrations from the Prophets, Psalms, 
Proverbs, and portions of other books. He 
inspired his hearers with a new interest in, 
and regard for, this book to which he has 
devoted a lifetime of study. 
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As the listeners gathered each afternoon. 


at five, on the rocks, facing seaward, to 
hear Rey. Frederick Griffin’s talks on 
“Neighborliness,” there was a suggestion 
of the gathering of the multitudes beside 
a smaller sea, on which fishing-vessels also 
went forth, to hear from another teacher 
the meaning of “neighbor.” Neighborli- 
ness rests upon understanding of others 
different from ourselves ; and each day Mr. 
Griffin made clear the way to understand 
those others, different in race, religion, 
sect, nationality, industry, and finally 
those who are old and those who are queer. 
So simply and so clearly was it put, that 
every one was filled with a desire to help 
on the ideal of neighborliness. 

During the week single addresses were 
given on timely subjects by notable 
speakers. Rey. Adelbert Hudson of the 
First Church in Dorchester, Mass., con- 
ducted the church service on Sunday morn- 
ing. He said that the greatest need of 
the present is moral leadership. Those 
who are now young will soon assume such 
leadership and they will require thorough 
and conscientious preparation especially 
in the following ways: ability and willing- 
ness to learn from the ‘experience of 
others; the development of strong religious 
convictions in harmony with scientific 
truth and closely related to the problems 
of every-day life; abounding vitality con- 
served to meet the strain of life and un- 
wasted by dissipation of any kind; readi- 
ness to accept responsibility and patience 
in the give and take of clashing opinions 
and interests, realizing that the greatness 
of the cause which unites is more impor- 
tant than any differences which might 
divide; ability to distinguish clearly be- 
tween the function of the agitator and that 
of the true leader. Here, then, is the 
greatest opportunity of the age for young 
men and women adequately prepared and 
with profound religious convictions. They 
may become leaders of the people by their 
counsels, and by their understanding be 
fit helpers of their generation. 

Dr. Minot Simons gave an address on 
“Implications of a Vital Religion,” saying 
that the liberal religion is striving after 
the best things of life, seeking to be right 
with God, the universal indwelling. Uni- 
tarians believe in life at its best, both indi- 
vidually and socially. Such a religion re- 
quires one to keep in condition spiritually 
in order to be able to meet life’s tests with 
strength. On one evening the young people 
listened to Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Edi- 
tor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER, who spoke 
on “Efficiency in the Business of Life.” 
This efficiency belongs to the four-square 
person, well balanced in body, intellect, 
feeling, and will, who through his knowl- 
edge of himself and of the way to approach 
other people can convert others to his will 
for mutual benefit and service. 

Miss Mary Lawrance’s two talks on the 
possibilities of dramatics for young people 
were among the most delightful hours of 
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the week. Her encouragement to present 
worth-while plays, her suggestions as to 
original and effective devices in the put- 
ting on of plays, pantomimes, tableaux, 
religious pageantry, or whatever best 
serves the occasion, combined with the 
bits of acting which ran through her talk, 
fired the audience with a desire to do 
much with dramatics. 

Not only did outside speakers contribute 
to the program, but the delegates them- 
selves gave their ideas. Three morning 
hours were devoted to the discussion of 
work in the local unions. Representatives 
from Iowa City, Ia., Brookline, Mass., and 
Quincy, Mass., reported on their activities 
of the past year and the type of meetings 
held.. In each case it was evident that 
stress had been laid upon the three kinds 
of service emphasized in the Efficiency 
Contest; namely, work in the union, 
church work, and community service. Ar- 
thur Olsen of West Somerville, Mass., gave 
his ideas of what service young people can _ 
do in the church, illustrating his points by 
examples of what the young people in his 
church have done, such as the Sunday 
morning handshake to strangers, responsi- 
bility in the church school, formation of a 
young people’s choir, and co-operation with 
the Laymen’s League and the Women’s 
Alliance... He moreover urged the young 
people to suggest their ideas to the church 
people and to offer to help carry them out. 
Rey. Vincent Silliman of the Willow Place 
Chapel, Brooklyn, N.Y., described force- 
fully that young people’s enterprise. What 
is now Willow Place Chapel parish was 
started by young people of the Chureh of 
the Saviour. It began in 1856 with Sun- 
day-school in a ferry-house in a poor neigh- 
borhood, predominantly Catholic, and is 
now a parish of 147 families, loyal and 
flourishing, with a minister, a Sunday- 
school of eighty members, a choir, a men’s 
club, and a women’s club. From first to 
last the achievement has been that of 
young people. 

Miss D. Louise Henderson, field secre- 
tary of the Young People’s: Religious 
Union in the Middle West, brought word 
of the progress of the unions in her terri- 
tory. Although scattered and small, they 
are doing good work, and it is hoped that 
in the future they may become more 
closely united with the unions in the Bast 
by letter and by meetings. On the last 
morning of the conference, Mr. Pollard 
urged the unions to be neighborly with 
one another, to keep in close touch with 
national headquarters in Boston, to prove 
the virility of their organizations in church 
work, in Sunday-school, in community 
work, and especially in the religious side, 
which is too often subordinated and must 
come to the fore if life is to be well- 
rounded. 

A religious atmosphere, in the very best 
sense, pervaded the week. It was the nat- 
ural expression of what everybody was 
feeling. The day opened with morning 
chapel in the little stone church, led by a 
young person. On Tuesday morning many 
gathered on the rocks on the eastern side 
of the island for a sunrise service. The 
candle-light service at the close of each day 
was led, with beauty and reverence, by 
one of the young people. Between the 
hours of lectures and discussion, fun bub- 
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bled forth. The lawn in front of the hotel 
was the scene of hotly contested ball 
games, races, and field events of many 
kinds. The tennis court was seldom 
empty until the tournament was finished. 
The popular bathing hour was seven in the 
morning, when the morning swim was pre- 
ceded by calisthenics on the dock, under 
the direction of the athletic director, Mr. 
Craig of Proctor Academy. Boating with 
Uncle Oscar, the patron saint of Star 
Island, fishing parties, and explorations of 
the rocks filled up the hours. Few eyvye- 
nings passed without some sort of dramatic 
performance revealing an extraordinary 
amount of diversified talent. Perhaps the 
star production was a series of five-minute 
dramatic episodes staged by groups from 
each of the States and one from Canada, 
illustrating an historical event of that 
State. Pioneer settlers crossed Iowa, tour- 
ists admired the sheeted human white 
mountains of New Hampshire, and the 
Boston Tea Party defied King George. It 
was an effective bit of pageantry ending 
with a tableau of the Goddess of Liberty 
posed by Miss Lawrance. 

Undoubtedly the happiest hours of the 
day were at mealtimes. Each table in 
the dining-room was named by its occu- 
pants, who staged a performance in keep- 
ing with the name. Accordingly the animals 
filed into Noah’s Ark, pirates fiourished 
their knives and their treasure-boxes, 
and star units sang a song to their 
beloved island. On one clear, starlit eve- 
ning, twenty little fires blazed on a rocky 
point, and while marshmallows were 
toasted, everybody sang, and then over 
the embers listened to ghost stories by 
Mr. Griffin, who conjured up a real 
spook which flitted eerily through the 
dark. 

The young people’s conference at the 
Shoals was a time of abundant life, alto- 
gether under the open sky in sound of 
the sea. The ideas and ideals gained will 
live strengthened by the ties of friend- 
ship formed. 

The privilege to the young people of 
forming friendships with the men and 
women who not only gave them talks long 
to be remembered but also played with 
them in a spirit of comradeship cannot be 
measured. What Star Island meant to 
everybody is expressed in a letter from 
one young girl. She says: “I can’t get 
over whatever has come into my life—you 
know what it is, so I will not try to explain 
it. I have been to evangelistic meetings, 
but never before has life meant so much 
to me. God has always been very near to 
me—but of course He is nearer now. The 
word has just come, ‘faith. That is what 
Star Island has done for me personally, 
and I shall try to help others find it.” 


Give to us, O God, we beseech thee, an 
unreprovable faith, a humble hope, and a 
never-failing charity. Grant unto us a 
true humility, a meek and quiet spirit, a 
loving, friendly, and useful conversation, 
the denying of ourselves, and the bearing 
of the burdens of our neighbor. Grant us 
the blessedness of doing good. May we be 
strong in purpose, diligent in duty, slow 
to anger, and ready for every good work. 
Amen.—Jeremy Taylor. 
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CHURCH SCHOOL WORKERS 


Summer is the time to read books for 
information and help in next’s work. 
Take along a book! ; 


PAUL THE DAUNTLESS, by Basil 
Mathews. $2.75 postpaid 

An absorbing story, historically accurate, of 
Paul’s wanderings. 

THE GOSPEL OF JESUS, by Clayton 


R. Bowen. $1.10 postpaid 
A brief presentation of the New Testament 
material concerning the life and teaching 


of Jesus. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITER- 
ATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
by S. R. Driver. $3.75 postpaid 

One of the best introductions to the study of 
the Old Testament. ‘ 

THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, by G. F. Moore. 

$1.00 postpaid 

A study of the books of the Old Testament. 

THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF 
THE BIBLE, by J. T. Sunderland. 

$1.65 postpaid 

At once scholarly and popular, this is prob- 
ably the best exposition of the new view 
of the Bible yet published. 

PAGEANTRY AND DRAMATICS IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, by W. V. 
Meredith. $1.35 postpaid 

An interpretation of dramatics in church 
work. Each chapter has a bibliography. 

BIBLE PLAYS, by Rita Benton. 

$2.10 postpaid 

A collection of Bible plays of high standard, 
beauty and simplicity. 

THE DRAMATIZATION OF BIBLE 
STORIES, by Elizabeth M. Miller. 

$1.35 postpaid 

Some of the great religious stories are here 
dramatized for children. Simple and prac- 
tical directions for staging are given. 

CHURCH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, 
by E. Morris Fergusson. 

: $1.85 postpaid 

A practical book for the average bus‘ness- 
man superintendent. The book is full of 
working suggestions. 

THE CHURCH SCHOOL OF CITIZEN- 
SHIP, by Allan Hoben. $1.35 postpaid 

The place of civics in religious education is 
here discussed. 


The following pamphlets are sent free 
in limited quantities to Church School 


workers: 

ORGANIZING THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
FOR MORE EFFICIENT INSTRUC- 
TION, by Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

R. E. Bulletin, No. 1 

GRADING A SMALL SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
by Rev. Florence Buck. 

R. E. Bulletin, No. 9 

WHAT MAKES A SUCCESSFUL SUN- 


DAY SCHOOL? by Rev. Earl M. 
Wilbur. R. E. Bulletin, No. 11 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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Why the Unitarian Church 
is not the Largest 


Let churches fly flags that represent them, 
then we shall have the strongest re- 
ligtous body in America 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


(Continued from August. 3) 
Ill 


I could easily fill many more pages with 
cases similar to those already mentioned, 
that have come within my own knowledge, 
of persons who have, outgrown every one 
of the main doctrines of the-orthodox the- 
ology, and yet who continue right on as 
attendants and financial supporters and 
even officers and pastors of the old 
churehes. 

Of course, looked at in one aspect, all 
these facts that I have cited are exceed- 
ingly gratifying to those of us who believe 
that the old theology is not true, and who 
regard it as a blessed thing that the 
world is beginning to let go of it and ad- 
vance to something better. This is the 
bright side. 

But there is another 
from bright. The world 
esty more than it needs intellectual prog- 
ress. Certainly religion does the same. 

As another has said: “A rational reli- 
gion is what we pray and toil for day and 
night, but far better were its day of tri- 
umph delayed a thousand years than that 
it should win its triumph at the cost of 
moral stamina.” It is far better to be an 
honest orthodox, believing what one pro- 
fesses, though the belief be dark and un- 
reasonable, than a dishonest liberal, be- 
lieving one thing and professing another. 
The greatest danger is not that men shall 
be orthodox, or liberal, but that they shall 
be insincere. Once arrived at the point 
where we can profess this thing or that, 
just the opposite of our real convictions, 
for policy’s sake, and we have got where 
no religion ean do us much good. 

No, we all instinetively feel, the moment 
we begin to look at this matter seriously, 
that sincerity and truthfulness are the 
regal virtues, the absolutely indispensable 
things in religion, as everywhere else. 
These lacking, everything is lacking. 

So that I say I, for one, do not see how 
it is possible for men and women who care 
for religion to look abroad over Christen- 
dom and witness the vast array of facts 
that everywhere rise to view similar to 
those that I have been rehearsing, without 
pain as well as joy—nay, without pain 
deeper than the joy. No matter how much 
we may rejoice in this great, grand drift 
in the direction of reason, as something 
which we believe to be of God, and which 
we believe carries in it the hope of reli- 
gion for the future, yet we may well feel 
alarm in yiew of the tendency almost 
everywhere visible in this drift to divorce 
itself from sincerity,—that is to say, the 
tendency among those who have outgrown 
the old to still continue to support and 
maintain the old, and to profess their ad- 
hesion to what in their heart of hearts 
they do not adhere to. 

Ts it extravagant to estimate the number 
of men and women at millions who to-day 
in Christendom are sailing under the flag 
of the old theology, giving their money 
and their influence to support it while they 


side that is far 
needs moral hon- 
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live, and legacies to it when they die, when 
they no more believe it than I do? 

If things go on in this way, how long 
will it be before we reach essentially the 
condition of ancient Rome, where Cicero 
tells us two priests could hardly meet and 
look in each other’s faces without laughter, 
to think of the sham they were practicing 
in keeping up the forms of a religion that 
had become dead, and in still professing 
to believe what at heart they did not 
believe? 

I am aware that many clergymen who 
have grown liberal in their beliefs justify 
themselves for remaining in orthodox pul- 
pits by claiming that thus they are liberal- 
izing their churches. But are they? Does 
remaining without protest in an orthodox 
chureh, using orthodox phraseology, and 
conveying to everybody the impression 
that one is orthodox, liberalize anybody ? 
Is not its only effect that of undermining 
the religious honesty of all concerned? 

But the trouble is by no means all with 
individuals as individuals, whether minis- 
ters or laymen; it is largely with the 
churehes and denominations, that insist on 
flying the flags of the old creeds when 
both intelligence and honesty demand that 
they shall be taken down and new and 
better ones be run up. 

It has been said often, and I believe with 
truth, that nothing would so quickly empty 
the Episcopal and the Presbyterian and 
other orthodox churches as for the minis- 
ters to read intelligently to the people the 
several creeds, or articles of faith, of those 
churches, and insist upon their believing 
as a condition of membership each and 
every article thereof in its true and ob- 
yious sense. 

How well many of the leaders of those 
churches understand this is illustrated by 
a rather curious case that came to my 
knowledge some years ago. A wealthy 
Universalist in one of the larger towns of 
Illinois was solicited to make a large sub- 
scription toward building a Presbyterian 
chureh in the city in which he lived. 
After a little deliberation he promised to 
do so on condition that the chureh should 
display its theological colors. Among the 
various texts and inscriptions that were 
to be painted on the walls of the main 
audience room, the Universalist gentleman 
asked that there should be placed some- 
where in plain sight of the congregation 
two or three brief articles, which he would 
select, from the church’s creed (the West- 
minster Confession), so that there might 
be no misunderstanding as to what the 
people who joined the church and con- 
tributed to its support were endorsing. 
He was willing to make the subscription 
desired of him if they would only assure 
him in this way (which surely seemed 
reasonable and appropriate) that all who 
came to the church should know exactly 
what it stood for. I need hardly take the 
trouble to say that the proposition was 
rejected and the subscription declined on 
those conditions. A strange pass for a 
church to come to. And yet is it not the 
position that a large proportion of the 
churches of Christendom have reached? 

The common excuse given for retaining, 
repeating, and subscribing to creeds which 
men and churches have outgrown, is that 
it is done with “mental reservations.” 
Men say: “Oh, yes, to be sure, in our 
churches we affirm what we do not really 
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believe, but then we do not mean anything. 


by it. We do our affirming and sub- 
seribing as a sort of form, and the reser- 
vation that we have in our minds at the 
time makes it all right.” Of course, all 
this is easy to say, but the question im- 
mediately arises, Can a mental reserya- 
tion make a falsehood into anything else 
but a falsehood? And is there anywhere 
else except in religion a place where a 
man would think of trying to cover up 
a falsehood by the mental reservation 
dodge,-and persuade himself that it is all 
right ? 

Suppose men engage in the practice of 
saying what they do not believe to be 
true in business matters or social affairs, 
and on having their untruthfulness pointed 
out, suppose they undertake to justify 
themselves on the plea that they say what 
they do with mental reservations! We 
may be sure that they will not be long in 
finding out that whether or not such 
things are regarded as right in church 
affairs, they are very far from being re- 
garded as right in social or business 
affairs. Whether or not church morality 
requires of men a higher standard of 
truthfulness than this, it is certain that 
social and business morality require of 
men a good deal higher standard of truth- 
fulness than this. If a broker on the 
Board of Trade in New York promises a 
dealer that he will take 10,000 bushels of 
wheat at such a price on such a date and 
then does not do it, the excuse that he 
made the promise ‘‘with a mental reserva- 
tion” will not save him from. being turned 
out of the Board of Trade just as quickly 
as his name can be erased from the rolls. 

Do churches not only practice but up- 
hold and justify a kind of morality too 
low to be tolerated for one hour among a 
body of men that are often called by those 
very churches, gamblers? 

How can churches for a moment claim 
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CHURCH SOCIETIES, CLASSES—Unusual Plan 
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BOARDING HOMES wanted for boys, twelve 
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JHANETTH B. Damon, Handley Farm, Ashburn- 
ham, Mass, 
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to be the guardians of the morals of the 
community so long as they continue to 
sail under flags that are lies? Surely 
there is nothing more imperatively needed 
than that a call be raised, to ring like a 
trumpet through the land, demanding of 
the churches, all of them, everywhere, 
éither to tear up and burn their creeds 
and confessions of faith or make them 
truthful. 

Dishonesty in business is a serious 
thing; untruthfulness between man and 
man in social affairs is serious. But is 
not untruthfulness and insincerity in 
churches and in religion worse? For is it 
not to the churches and to religion that we 
look as purifying fountains whence we ex- 
pect the streams to flow that are to cleanse 
business and society and politics, and keep 
them full of virtue and truth? And if we 
allow these purifying fountains themselves 
to become impregnated with insincerity, 
then what shall save us? 


Is it not worth our while seriously to. 


inquire whether the churches are not, at 
least in a measure, responsible for the 
widespread dishonesty in business, in poli- 
tics, and in society, which we see and la- 
ment, all about us? If the churches set 
the example, is it any wonder if the people 


outside of the churches follow? 


. 


This is no light matter. It is something 
that touches the deepest things of our 
lives. No man may dismiss it with a toss 
of the head as something which does not 
concern him. It does concern every man 
and woman who has an interest in the 
purity and welfare of society. 

Churches, if they have creeds at all, 
must have those that are the truest they 
ean formulate; and if there are any doc- 
trines that their members in the growing 
light of the age have passed by, then the 
churches must modify their creeds ac- 
cordingly. They must not ask their mem- 
bers to go one hair’s breadth farther in 
saying “we believe” than they can do con- 


-scientiously. Better a man never should 


become a church member than that he 
should enter the church over a subscrip- 
tion to a creed one article or clause of 
which had to be subscribed to with a men- 
tal reservation or evasion. Honesty and 
truthfulness are jewels too precious to 
be bartered for anything in this world, 
even church privileges. 

I have referred in detail to many cases 
of persons within my own knowledge, who, 
though they have grown utterly out of sym- 
pathy with the dogmas of the old theology, 


‘and have come to believe firmly in a reli- 


gion of reason, are yet attending and sup- 
porting the old churches, holding positions 
of deacons and officers in those churches, 
and even preaching in their pulpits. I 


‘think such do not realize what they are 


doing. I would not charge any with dis- 
honest motives; many of these persons I 
am sure would shrink utterly from any- 
thing which they were conscious . was 
wrong. And yet is it not time that they 
were asked seriously to reflect upon their 
position? Are they not standing in a false 
light before the community? Have they 
any right to give their pecuniary support, 
and what is more, their moral influence, 
to uphold what they believe to be false? 


Have they a right to withhold their pecun-. 


lary aid and moral support from what they 
believe to be true? I have no word of re- 
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monstrance to utter to: men and women 
who are still satisfied with the old theology 
for supporting it and its institutions. But 
to the large and growing class of men and 
women who are no longer satisfied with it, 
who have grown away from it, who no 
longer believe it, and in private confess 
that they do not, but who do believe essen- 
tially the broader and more rational the- 
ology of the liberal churches, to these men 
and women I cannot do otherwise than 
come with earnest and serious remon- 
strance. Are they not, unwittingly, making 
themselves religion’s worst foes? 

Tf all the people in the United States 
who in their heart of hearts believe in a 
religion of common sense and reason, who 
believe in Jesus’ sweet religion of love to 
God and love to man, and who do not be- 
lieve the creeds, would but come out fear- 
lessly and say so, and unite themselves to 
establish a broad, free, honest, rational, 
progressive church, does any one doubt 
that we should have in a year’s time over- 
whelmingly the largest and strongest reli- 
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gious body in America? Does any one 
doubt that we should then have reached 
the much-talked-of “church of the future’? 
And why should not all the people of the 
country who have outgrown the creeds but 
who believe in the rational, uplifting, eter- 
nal religion of love to God and love to man 
which Jesus taught, honestly and bravely 
say it, and thus accomplish the grand work 
for the world which is so much needed 
and which could just as well be accom- 
plished now as one hundred or five hun- 
dred years from now, if only men would 
haul down flags that do not represent 
them and run up flags that do. 

Let us pray for the coming of the glad 
time when every creed and catechism in 
the world shall contain the article, “I be- 
lieve in honesty and absolute sincerity in 
business, in society, in every department 
of thought and life, but most of all, in reli- 
gion.” For let us be sure that when the 
catechism and creeds all do contain that 
article, then the millennium will come 
soon, 
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historical associations are freely used. Special work in 
Voice, Piano, Violin, ’Cello, Harp, and Pipe Organ, 
with eminent Boston masters. 

Outdoor Sports. Horseback Riding (our own 
stables); 9 hole Golf Course on the property; Tennis, 
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Our Gymnasium is 45 by go ft., with Swimming Pool. 

A finely equipped school — nine buildings. 

Domestic Art, Elocution, Costume Design, Home 
Decoration. Excellent Secretarial Courses; Courses 
in Business Management; Junior College Courses. 


Special preparation for the comprehensive 
examinations next June. 


Some rooms with hot and cold water. For 1922-23, early 
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Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


No one is useless 
in the world 
who lightens the 
burden of it 


for anyone else 
DICKENS 
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Notes and Announcements 


The will of Miss Mary Pratt which was 
filed in Plymouth, Mass., August 4, in- 
cluded a bequest to the Unitarian church 
of Plymouth of $10,000. 


What better description has been given 
of Star Island than this brief word of 
Dallas Lore Sharp in a note to THE RzEG- 
IsTerR: “But what a place is Star Island— 
a cluster of poems”? 


A young woman who has been trained 
for the Unitarian ministry is available 
as parish assistant. If there is a church 
desiring such a person, information may 
be secured from Dr. Minot Simons, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The proposal was made in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to introduce into the public schools 
Bible classes, the teachers for which 
should be selected by sectarian organiza- 
tions. We are pleased to record that 
among those who vigorously protested 
against this arbitrary action was the group 
of Unitarians in that city. 


Sunday, August 6, was Pythian Day at 
the Majestic Theatre, Memphis, Tenn. 
The church in that city is holding its 
services in the theatre. The pastor, Rey. 
William E. Clark, preached on the sub- 


ject, “Damon and Pythias.” Mr. Clark 
has also been selected by the United 
Equipment Company one of its radio 


preachers. 


Mrs. Sarah J. Conant of Melrose, Mass., 
ninety-six years of age, and member of 
the Melrose church from its organization, 
is an excellent example of the vigorous 
faith that may be instilled by a liberal 
belief. Mrs. Conant has retained the use 
of all her faculties save that of sight, and 
is interested in all that transpires in the 
church, the community, and the nation. 
She cannot attend church, but she repeats 
the great hymns of the faith, her favorite 
being, “Father in Thy Mysterious Pres- 
ence Kneeling.” She believes in a future 
state of progress, and is convinced that 
those who pass beyond the veil haye 
higher and higher destinies. 


The Unitarian and Congregational 
churches, Concord, Mass., are holding 
union services for the month of August, 
the first two being held in the Unitarian 
church, and the last two in the Congre- 
gational church. Following is the pro- 
gram of preachers: August 6, Rey. Ben- 
jamin R. Bulkeley, former minister of 
the Unitarian church; August 13, Rey. 
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DIR EC T 0 R& 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by adults if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes. 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment, 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipENT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip ¥Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 

jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 


Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 

For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 

Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 

Church School Organization. For particulars 
address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


“Comradeship—Citizenship—Character—Headquarters 
of Opportunity.”’ 


FRANK L. LOCKE, Pres. Epwarp A, CuurcH, Treas. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


A modern, undogmatiec training school for the liberal 
ministry. Autumn quarter opens at Meadville Sept. 
27, and at Chicago Sept. 30. Summer quarter for the 
entire school at the University of Chicago beginning 
June 19. Meadville House in Chicago is now ready for 
the reception of collegiate students. Liberal scholarships 
for competent students both at Chicago and Meadville, 
including a special $500:00 scholarship for a college 
graduate of high standing and unusual promise. Travel- 
ing fellowship of $1,000 for a graduate of high standing. 


For information apply to the President, 
REY. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D., 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


Dwight F. Mowery, Houlton, Me.; August 
20, Rey. Lawrence R. Howard, Cambridge, 
Mass.; August 27, Rey. Leonard 8. Night- 
wine, Fitchburg, Mass. 


The church at Indianapolis, Ind., dates 
its beginning near the year 1870, when 
Rey. S. S. Hunting organized the liberal 
element in the city into the First Unita- 
rian church. Mr. Hunting was Western 
secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. With the help of the American 
Unitarian Association he purchased the 
little frame church on the corner of Capitol 
Avenue (then Tennessee Street) and Michi- 
gan Street, a small building of unattrac- 
tive architecture which had been used by 
the Universalists. Here his abounding en- 
ergy was soon manifest. He not only or- 
dered repairs and changes, but often laid 
aside his clerical coat and helped the 
earpenter. At this time Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones preached several times in Indian- 
apolis. His pastorate was in Janesville, 
Wis. Later Mr. Hunting brought his 


family to Indianapolis. His cultivated 
New England wife was a help and an 
ornament and no doubt aided in overcom- 
ing the prejudice which existed against 
the Unitarians, for prejudice there was 
and its manifestations were not infrequent. 
Like pioneers in every movement, these 
Unitarians were drawn very near to each 
other, and formed enduring friendships. 
Many were of Quaker antecedents; espe- 
cially were the Hicksite Friends in sym- 
pathy with Unitarianism. 


Rey. Clarence Reed, speaking of the new 
translation of the book of Job in a sermon 
preached recently at Oakland, Calif., said: 
“The book of Job, like practically all the 
books of the Old Testament, was the result 
of a gradual growth, being the product of 
several compilations. Many changes were 
made in the text from time to time, the 
compilers and interpreters thinking that 
they were improving the book by making it 


*more orthodox. Persons who have thought 


of it as the work of only one writer and 
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that it has come down to the present time 
in its original form are naturally sur- 
prised to discover that there are in it 
hundreds of additions and interpolations. 
The great problem of the book is just 
as vital to-day as when it was first com- 
piled. There is something universal in 
its message. Is a blind and cruel fate 
at the heart of the universe, or is 
there an all-pervading presence? It is 
because this book appeals to the reason, 
conscience, and experience of mankind 
that it has a message for all ages and 
races.” 


A special committee, consisting of A. R. 
Merriee, chairman, Charles H. Waterman, 
who represents the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, and Henry M. Williams, treasurer 
of and representing the American Unita- 
rian Association, will have charge of the 
Sunday morning services in the First Par- 
ish Church, Scituate Centre, Mass., in the 
absence of Rey. William W. Locke, pastor, 
who is on his vacation. 


Rey. Hazel Rugg Rogers was recently 
married to Rey. Frank Seraf Gredler in 
the Unitarian church, Leicester, Mass., 
of which the bride has been pastor for 
the past year. The groom is pastor of 
the Unitarian church in East Bridge- 
water, Mass. The romance which cul- 
minated in the marriage began in the 
Meadville Theological School, where the 
bride and groom were classmates. The 
marriage was performed by Rev. Charles 
Brown Elder of Worcester, and Rev. Mar- 
garet Barnard of Bernardston, Mass. 


Rey. Charles E. Snyder of Sioux City, 
Ta., visits non-resident members of his 
parish during his summer yacation. Re- 
cently while spending a few days at the 
home of H. A. Bereman, Sioux Falls, 8.D., 


- a number of liberals gathered and formed 


a Unitarian Club. The following officers 
were elected: H. A. Bereman, chairman; 
Mrs. A, E. Ayres, vice-chairman; and Miss 
Clara Gove, secretary; these three con- 
stituting the executive committee. The 
Club will meet on the first Monday eyen- 
ing of each month throughout the year. 


UNITARIANISM, A RELIGION THAT THINKS 
min Terms oF Moprern Lire. 


Practical religion is summed up in love 
to God and in love to man. No church 
needs a longer creed. 

The old Bible contains inspiring reli- 
gious and ethical ideals; also much out- 
grown religion, poor history, and worse 
science. We read the best parts in churcl, 
and let the rest alone. 

Modern literature and other world reli- 
gions also contain good news. So we also 
read from them on Sunday. 

Jesus, the world’s greatest religious ge- 
nius, had many ideals only suited to his own 
time. We do not worry trying to explain 
this, but just forget it. He also had ideals 
which seem helpful for all times; these we 
include in our modern faith. > 

Progress is as much needed in religion 
as in science. Freedom is necessary to 
progress. He who seeks a hitching-post 
will not feel at home with us. 

The God of science, universal law, order, 
energy, and the God of religion, univer- 
sal beauty, goodness, love, is one God. 

—Indianapolis Unitarian Bulletin. 


The Christian Register 


The religious meaning of life involves 
a faith in God moving through the evolu- 
tionary process. He is the inspiration of 
the long climb upward. It is His purpose 
to produce a human society where all may 
live happily and effectively together. God 
eannot do it by Himself. He can only 
work through us. The process is so piti- 
fully slow because we respond so slowly 
to His leading. But as we recognize that 
we may be ourselves partakers in the eyo- 
lution, we may greatly promote its ad- 
vance. We may in a generation make a 
progress toward the kingdom of God be- 
yond that which all the generations of un- 
thinking human evolution have seen.— 
Theodore G. Soares in The Four Winds. 


“New rights impose new responsibili- 
ties,” was the idea emphasized by Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer in a lecture at the 
Teachers’ College, Brooklyn, N.Y. “In the 
last analysis,” said the speaker, “women 
are women and men are men to the end. 
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What is called ‘chivalry’ is being modified, 
but can never disappear. What is called 
‘freedom for women,’ on the other hand, 
will also modify itself. The main business 
of life is the carrying on of life. Generous- 
hearted, unselfish, loving natures, men or 
women, will do their utmost to make mar- 
riage a success. Conceivably this will 
mean for the race the survival of the fit- 
test, in a higher sense than that of Charles 
Darwin.” 


Have you subscribed for THr CuHRIS- 
TIAN ReEGISTER?—Indianapolis Unitarian 
Bulletin. 


Rey. Margaret B. Barnard, who has re- 
signed at Bernardston, Mass., is going to 
Swansboro, N.C., where she will take 
charge of the missionary work being con- 
ducted under the auspices of The Alliance 
and the American Unitarian Association. 
Miss Barnard will have charge of the 
churches at Swansboro, White Oak, and 
Bear Creek. 


The Laymen’s Opportunity 


At the Ministers’ Institute held at Andover, Mass., in July, 
twelve Unitarian ministers were asked to speak on the subject “One 


Specific Thing my Laymen might do for Me.” 


Charles W. Porter-Shirley, minister of our church in Geneseo, Ill., 
said the greatest service his laymen could render him would be to put 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER into every home in his parish. 


How many ministers feel this same way ! 


In how many parishes 


is there opportunity for this ambition to be realized ! 


Our ministers know that the life of their churches depends upon 
the interest shown by the members of the parish—especially the 


younger members, 


An important asset for furthering such interest is the fresh, life- 
giving news of what our churches are doing. THE REGISTER 


furnishes this stimulus. 
message of freedom and truth. 


Fifty-two times a year it comes with its 


Shall we follow Mr. Porter-Shirley’s advice, and place it in every 


Unitarian home ? 


Talk with your minister to-day, and write the 
Circulation Department for suggestions. 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


: Tue Currsrran ReaisTor 
: 16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


$4.00 for one year or 


; Enclosed is §9'00 for six months 
Name :..ee+ Cote rsereeereeecece 
WSOREGE sy <\<:0) 0:04 /eip's!sialo/evwisisie.s wisisieiaieia 


P.O.2. cvaseccccvscesccccscoveses 


(check, money order, or cash). 


Please send Tur Rucistur to 


seer eeeeereee eee wee Herero eee reer eerereeeetere 


ee ry eee roeeseee ee eereresces eeae 


aeons PRO R eee mee w were Here eee eensneeeerettore 
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PLEASANTRIES | 


The Calf (referring to pump): ‘What's 
that, mother?” The Cow: “That, my dear, 
is a pump. It has been collaborating with 
me for years.” —Life. 


There wasn't any place for the people to 
go in Neodesha the other day for a few 
hours. Some one accidentally locked the 
post-office door.—Altoona (Mo.) Tribune, 

Architect: ‘Haye you any suggestions 
for the study, Mr. Newrich?’ Newrich: 
‘Well, I’d like to have it brown. Great 
thinkers, I understand,,are generally found 
in a brown study.’—Boston Transcript. 


“How did you like my sermon against 


gambling?” asked the new minister at 
Crimson Gulch. “I liked it great,” replied 


Cactus Joe. “Did it help you?” “A whole 
lot. I had bet Three-Finger Sam $50 that 
‘ud be the first subject you’d address us 
on.’ —Washington Star. 


A teacher who was doing substitute 
work during the illness of a third-grade 
teacher read the children a story about 
George and his bachelor uncle, and asked, 
“Do you all know what a bachelor uncle 
is?’ Only one hand in the room was 
raised. “All right,’ said the teacher, to 
little Eugene, “you tell us.” ‘Well, I 
don’t know exactly,” said the child, “but 
you're the opposite, ain’t you?’—Judge. 


Six sailors from the Pacific fleet, two of 
whom were asleep, were traveling on the 
Panama Railroad. At Darien the train 
makes a sharp curve on a steep down- 
grade. While the train was standing at 
the station at a list of forty-five degrees to 
the left. one of the sleeping sailors sud- 
denly awoke and before he could remem- 
ber where he was, shouted out at the top 
of his voice, “Let go that port anchor.” 
—Boston Post. 


A New York city official, as the story is 
going the rounds, was walking through 
City Hall Park with one of his commis- 
sioners. As they passed the statue of Na- 
than Hale, who stands with his hands be- 
hind his back, the commissioner said, “Mr. 
Official, don’t you think that statue of 
Nathan Hale is a beautiful piece of work?” 
“Hale? Nathan Hale?’ said the official in 
a puzzled tone. “Why, I thought that was 
a statue of Houdini !’—Argus. 


Church was over, the congregation filed 
slowly out and gathered in little chatter- 
ing groups in the churchyard. Présently 
the vicar came up and joined a select 
little party. He introduced an old_ sea- 
captain to the leading light of the village, 
a wealthy Mr. Smith. “You must have 
seen each other in church to-day,’ said 
the beaming vicar. “Sure,” said the old 
salt, ‘““E was sleepin’ in the next bunk to 
me.”—Answers (London). 


An American, Mr. Adams, was escorting 
an English gentleman about Boston. They 
were reviewing the different objects of at- 
traction, and finally came to Bunker Hill. 
They stood looking at the splendid monu- 
ment, when Mr. Adams remarked, “This 
is the place, sir, where Warren fell.” “Ah!” 
replied the Englishman, evidently not fa- 
miliar with American history. “Was he 
seriously hurt?’ “Hurt!” said he. “He 
was killed, sir.’ “Ah, indeed!” the Eng- 
lishman replied, still eyeing the monument 
and commencing to compute its height in 
his own mind. “Well, I should think he 
might have been, falling so far. -—Harper's 
Weekly. 
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The 


THE JULY PENSION 


$11,800. 


paid July 1st, $200. each to honor list of 
fifty-nine Unitarian Ministers. For first 
time is at rate of $400. a year; some day 
when we all get together it will be 8600, 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL! 


Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
A Guide Book for Parents telling intimately 
and discriminatingly of Schools good and bad. 
WHY CHOOSE BLINDLY ? 
896 pp. $4.90 postpaid. Catalogs or Advice on request 
PORTER SARGENT e 
14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


BURR AND BURTON SEMINARY 


MANCHESTER, VERMONT 


90th year. Young men and young women are 
offered college preparation with certificate privilege 
and a commercial course. Modern gymnasium. 
Faculty of experienced men and women. Terms 
moderate. For catalogue and information address 


WILLIAM W. LEE, Jr., Principal 
53 Dunster St., Cambridge, Mass. 


WHAT SCHOOL 


for the 
BOY or GIRL 


Parents are now considering this 
important question. 


To help them in their decisions, 
readers of 


THE REGISTER 


are invited to ask for informa- 
tion and data concerning reliable 
schools. This service is gratis. 
Readers who will conduct schools 
this fall are invited to send us a 
catalogue for our files. 


Address all correspondence to 
School and Camp Service 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


YOUR SUMMER ADDRESS 


THE REGISTER will be sent regularly to you so 
that you may read the unusual news and feature 
articles which will enliven its pages while you are 
away from home.- Please send old and new address 
at least two weeks in advance of change to 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
_16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre- 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rev. Harold H. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, August 20, morning service. 
10.45 a.M. Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Church of 
the Messiah, Montreal, will preach. Church 
open) to 12 daily. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BH. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the sum- 
mer. Union Services at King’s Chapel every 
Sunday morning at 10.45. This church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rey. Abbot Peterson, First 
Parish, Brookline, will preach. The South 
Congregational Society and the Church of the 
Disciples will unite with the Arlington Street 
Church for the summer. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. During the summer the 
Society will unite with the First Chureh and 
King’s Chapel in holding services at King's 


Chapel. 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies *Sosron. 


225 Fifth Ave., N, Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Syra- 
cuse; Birming ham; Memphis; hicas 0; Kansas City; 
Denver; Portlande Berkeley; Los Ange! es. Manual free. 


Rev. Paul 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England; near Boston; in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 
Voice and Harmony 


For particulars address 
C-22, Curistian RwGIsTER. 


under eminent teachers. 


Subscribe Now for 
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